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THE HOUSE OF SECRETS. 


Br Leon Lewis. 
—\—_—__——_ 
CHAPTER V. 
Some secret venom preys upon his heart ; 
A stubborn and unconquerable flame 
Creeps in his veins, and drinks the streams of oe 
we. 
Well, read my cheek, and watch my eye,— 
Too strictly school’d are they, 
One secret of my soul to show, 
One hidden thought betray. Miss Landon. 

SEVERAL minutes elapsed before Miss Wycherly 
could regain her self-command—minutes of terrible 
anguish and bitter struggling. The tears sprang to 
her eyes, so unused to weep, and her proud lip 
quivered, while her voice uttered broken moans and 
exclamations. 

She had grown somewhat more composed when a 
servant knocked at her door, informing her that the 
Marquis of Waldemere desired to see her on impor- 
tant business. 

“Show his lordship into my morning-room,” 
commanded Miss Wycherly, turning her face from 
her attendant’s*observation. “I will see him!” 

The servant withdrew, and Miss Alethea arose, 
bathed her face in perfumed water, that no traces of 
tears might be seen, and then, cold and haughty as 
ever, she descended to her morning-room. 

Its occupant arose to receive her, and it might have 
been noticed that each grew paler and sterner as 
their glances met. 

Miss Wycherly did not extend her hand, but bowed 
haughtily, saying: 

“The Marquis of Waldemere! To what am I in- 
debted for the honour of this unexpected visit ?” 

The marquis regarded her steadily a moment before" 
replying. 

He was a tall, kingly-looking man of thirty-five 
years, with a flercely proud face, dark, gloomy eyes, 
and a testless, stormy expression on his features. 
His dark hair was thickly threaded with grey, 








and he had a weary, care-worn manner, as if his life 





|THE CHURCH KEGISTER, | 
had not been counted by years, but by consuming 
griefs. 

He was very wealthy, the bearer of an ancient and 
honourable name, yet he had for years lived the life 
of arecluse upon the most barren and insignificant 
of his many estates, forgetting, and almost forgotten 
by,, the gay world of which in earlier years he had 
been the admired and courted lion. 

“You are ignorant, of course, of the cause of my 
visit, Miss Wycherly,” he at length responded in a 
sarcastic tone, a cynical smile gathering about his 
stern mouth. 

“T am, indeed,” said Miss Wycherly, coldly. ‘Iam 
not aware that any invitation has been extended to 
you to come to the Castle. Be kind enough to tell me 
what, your lordship desires!” 

‘“Tam.come to spend a month with you,” was the 
quiet reply. “You will be kind enong!: to onder a 
room prepared for me. My luggage will arrive by 
the next train, as my man has orders to send it on.” 

Miss Wycherly looked surprised at this cool self- 
invitation of the marquis to her hospitalities, but it 
apparently seemed to him the most natural thing in 
the world, for he reseated himself, and looked out at 
the merry group upon the lawn. 

“ This is really quite unwarrantable,” remarked 
Miss Alethea, with a puzzled look. “I have in- 
formed. my guests that their number is complete, and 
your coming places mein a very embarrassing posi- 
tion,” 
J don’t donbt it !” 

Miss Wycherly hesitated a moment, communing with 
herself, and then.she asked :; 

“Do you come here, my lord, asa friend or enemy ? 
I desire to know the terms upon which we shall stand 
towards each other !” 

“ Can you éven ask ?” returned the marquis, fiercely 
and sternly. “I come here as your enemy—your bit- 
ter, unrelenting enemy! I wish to hear no pleadings, 
no explanations” 

“Rest assured that I have none to offer,” inter- 
rupted his hostess, calmly. “It is agreed, then, that 
we are enemies—that we meet for the first time iu 
ten years as antagonists! That point settled, allow 





me to ask your lordship why you have come here at 
all? I had hoped never to see you again!” 

The marquis searched her impassive, marble-like 
face curiously, but evenhiskeen gaze detected nothing 
like emotion under that icy exterior. 

“T don’t doubt. you, Miss Wycherly,” he said, bit- 
terly. ‘‘But your hopes were doomed to be fruitless 
You cannot dislikeme more than I hate and despise 
you. In regard to the object of my visit, I will make 
some explanation. Lately, I had the exquisite plea- 
sure of hearing your name toasted in a club-house, in 

resence of half a dozen wild and reckless fellows 
What do you say to that ?” 

“Only that the individual who proposed my name 
did not possess very good taste !” 

The marquis stared at the unmoved countenance of 
the lady in astonishment, and then cried : 

“Then the proud and fastidious Alethea Wycherly 
is not at all indignant at having her name bandicd 
about over wine-cups ? How are the mighty fallen ! 
But let me tell you, madam, that I advised the gen- 
tleman to refrain in future from uttering your 
name e 

“Well ?” 

“Well! He answered that he hopes some day to 
have a right to speak it as often as he likes !” 

“Indeed! Be kind enough, my lord, to tell. me the 
gentleman’s name !” 

“Sir Wilton Werner! I see he is your guest,” and 
the marquis turned his fierce regards from Miss Ale 
thea to the lawn. “ By what right have you invited lim 
here ?”” 

“ My lord,” returned Miss Alethea, with the air of 
an empress, “ by what right do, you question my ac- 
tions? Iam nothing to you, and you are nothing to 
me! You have chosen to intrude your unwelcome 

resencé here, but I wish you to fully understand that 
allow no interference with my actions. If Sir Wilton 
Werner chooses to, hope that I will become his wife, 
that is my affair and his—not yours |” 

The marquis staggered in his chair at this remark, 
and exclaimed, with the bitterness of despair : 

* All is over between us, then, Alethea !” 

Miss Alethea bowed, +¢” 
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“ And you will not take that oath I once begged 
you to?” continued the marquis. “ You still refuse to 
swear to your innocence and purity i 

“ You insult, me, my lord !” was the haughty reply. 
* You once propounded to mea singular oath, which I 
refused to take. I refuse it still!” 

“T knew it—I knew that you were guilty ! And you 
intend, possibly, to marry this baronet ?” 

“T decline stating my intentions. As you are to be 
an inmate of my family for a month, you will have an 
opportunity of judging for yourself i 

I hate you, Alethea!” said the marquis, fiercely. 
“ IfI ever felt any other sentiment in regard to you, 
it is transmuted to the bitterest hate!” 

Miss Wycherly bowed and smiled, provoking her 
visitor to the utmost exasperation. 

What he would have said further was prevented by 
the entrance of the Lady Leopolde, who greeted him 
courteously, and invited him to join her guests. 

He declined the invitation very politely, and the 
maiden answered, smili a 

“ We are going to the Haunted Knoll in the park, 
a most romantic t, which Aunt Alethea promised 
to visit with, us. Ee xeuse me, auntie,” she ndded, “but 
can you net induce Lord Waldemere to 2 fot us? Sir 
Wilton declares himself in despair at. the prospaok of 
emaining at home !” 

nis looked savagely at Miss Alethea, who 
rain, and answered: 
itom will be kind enough to excuse me this 
as Lord Waldemere has just 7 
>. Will remain at the QCastle a month, and 
Rany opportunities to visit the Haunted 


The Leds Leopolde exp: her pleasure at the 
prospect of the marquis’s le stay at the Castle, 
his dark, proud face heving | interested han greatly, 
and she then withdrew, rejoining her 

“You,should not allow me to interfere ih your 
arran mts, Miss Wycherly,” said the marquis, 
stiffly. “Ifyou will be kind enough to give me.a 


room, Iwill: relieve you of my presence, and you can 
< your lover!” 

Misa Serene aati’ by ringing the bell, and 
uld be immediately pre- 
she. then seated herself 

his lordship paced. the 


aiehin silent. but we minutes, Miss 


group for 
a up the 
avenue towards the portico of 

‘Who is he, Miss Wycherly ?” 
pausing to look from a window. 

“A neighbour, my lord, who often comes to visit 
us,” was the careless response. 

Although Miss Wycherly spoke with studied care- 
lessness, @ keen observer might have seen that her 
breath came quicker, and that for a single moment a 
look of alarm appeared in her eyes. 

“ He your neighbour? He come here often? Qh, 
heaven, it is Richard Layne!” cried the marquis, 
clutching the window-sash. 

“You are quite right, my lord !” 

“T—I thought he was in Canada or Australia! 
And while I have been thinking of this baronet as 
your lover, that viper Layne has been your constant 
visitor !” 

At this moment a servant announced to Miss 
Wycherly that Mr. Layne was in the drawing-room. 

After a moment's hesitation, the lady ordered that 
he should be shown into her morning-room, which 
order was obeyed. 

The new-comer had greeted Miss Alethea gaily 
before he observed the presence of the Marquis of 
Waldemere. On seeing him, he started, glanéed from 
him to the lady, inquiringly, and then extended his 
hand to his lordship, saying : 

“This is really an unexpected pleasure, my 
lord——” 

He paused, as Lord Waldemere disregarded his 
outstretched hand, and bent upon him a look of bitter 
hatred, and with a sigh, and a flush on his cheeks, 
Mr. Layne turned to Miss Wycherly, who bestowed 
upon him one of her rare smiles. 

Richard Layne was a fair-haired, fair-faced, youth- 
fal- feast man, perhaps five years younger than the 
Marquis of Waldemere, with a good-natured look and 
manner that did as much execution in its way as a 
superior style of beauty might have done. 

As Miss Wycherly had said, he was a neighbour, 
having leased a small country-seat in the vicinity of the 
Castle nearly two years previous to his present call 
upon Miss Alethea, and she had found in him a 
treasured friend, his quick sympathies and noble heart 
having caused him to make earnest efforts to renew a 
friendship formed many years before. 

Miss Alethea made an effort to entertain him on 
this occasion, but, conscious that every look and word 
of hers was noted. by the marquis, she could not avoid 
appearing constrained. 


the marquig,. 


Mr. Layne bore the burden of the conversation, 
relating the gossip of the neighbourhood with much 
vivagity, and inquiring after Miss Wycherly’s guests, 
stating that his call was intended for them. 

“TI suppose; Miss Wycherly, that yon will not.ride 
to-day,” he said, at length. 

“ Not to-day,” returned Miss Alethes, with a look 
of disappointment, and an inveluntary glance at Lord 
Waldemere, who arose abruptly and walked to the 
farther window, from which he appeared to regard the 
lawn intently. 

It was but a pretence, for he kept a furtive watch 
upon his hostess, and lent a listening ear to her every 
word. 


The marquis having thus seemingly withdrawn 
“Why is he here, Alethea? You did not summon 
? rin then did he come ? 
you came up rt. avenne !” 
He says he hates ma, and I as " 
iser than. any of h@p friends and 


himself from the conversation, Mr. Layne was more 
at ease, and asked, in a very low tone 
wien Al ate lied in th 
Alethea replied in the Bi 
id he hear that I was 

a chard. Hoe,geemed surprised when 

“ Then he came to atone for the past——” 

“No, Righard. He came as my nting enemy. 

Richard Layne regarded M with a pity- 
ing expression on his boyish rn bag 

acquaintanc 

tore Sader nee! 
bia 


Tee 


ny 1 
9 oe mie 
nothi 
then, ¥ Hhdrew from his pockean awkwardly 
note, with an inscription u it in a boyish hana: 
which he gave to Miss Wy: 

Asshe took it, Miss Alethen’s face was bathed 
sudden glow of joy and tenderness, but the em 
was but transitory. The next.moment she 
the marble statue. 
| She quickly concealed the note in her pocket, and 
/Richard+Layne, in a louder tong, as he fancied the 
‘marquis not quite oblivious to the little scene that had 

declared that he must go, but would repeat his | 
call on the morrow. 
I) Miss Alethea did not: venture to accompany him.to 
the door, as she evidently longed to do, but contented 
herself with courteously inviting him to make his calls 
as frequent as heretofore, and he then departed. 

Lord Waldemere did not kk until he beheld 
Richard Layne riding alee dow the avenue, and 
then he approached Miss Alethea, exclaimi: 1g: 

“So, w. Me I have been buried alive in Wales, you 
have been carrying on a delightful flirtation with 
Richard Layne! I’ve a good mind to expose you to 
the whole world, madam! You would have made 
Sir Wilton Werner the scapegoat of Layne! I see it 
all! Perhaps you intend to marry Layne!” 

“IT shall do as I choose about it!” responded Miss 
Alethea, haughtily. ‘‘ What are my affairs to your 


lordship ?” 
Nevertheless, Alethea Wycherly, I 


r me 


a 


“ True—true! 
shall spoil some of your plans!” and the marquis’s 
eyes burned fiercely upon her. ‘Show me the note! 
Give it me!” 

He clutched one of her wrists in his eagerness, but 
Miss Wycherly drew it from, his grasp, and said, in a 
tone that awed him: 

“T shall not give you the note. It is mine, and 
mine alone! Since you have chosen that there shall 
be war between us, my lord, there shall be war to the 
knife! As you have forced yourself upon me asa 
guest, I cannot command your departure—at least, 
not without revealing secrets which you and I would 
both die rather than reveal! But cease your insults 
to me, and leave me alone. I was contented—even 
happy—antil your arrival. Do not make me utterly 
miserable! I am sure I hate you as thoroughly as 
you hate me!” 

She bowed profoundly and withdrew, not heeding 
nor hearing the groan from his lordship that followed 
her remarks. 

Her stony demeanour did not soften until she had 
gained her own room and opened the note Richard 
Layne had given her, and then she pressed the mis- 
sive to her lips, kissing it repeatedly, and weeping 
over it. 

Meanwhile the Marquis of Waldemere was escorted 
to his room by the housekeeper, who, charmed with 
his Ae had placed the best apartments at his dis- 


Tie luggage arrived during the day, and he joined 
the family circle in the drawing-room before dinner, 





J tees, 


a rsd th cee Have you,| liancy f th 


and was introduced to the several 
Leopolde. 

He was habitually moody and melancholy, ang 
took little trouble to render himself agreeable on this 
occasion, although Lady Ellen Haigh made continued 
efforts to interest him, and the Misses Braithwaite 
bestowed timid ieee om of admiration oe m. 

“You seem greatl with Lord Walde- 
— — Rana 8 aid ir be sa Werner, as he 
sea mself opposite the sparkling young widow at 

chess-board. : 


a 
“Yes, Iam impressed with him, Sir Wilton,” w 
the frank response. ‘‘ He reminds me of Lara and the 
vy Sy: those pt ; interesting personages. 

lov. 
Teak eonl be. like his hate—an 
But I haveno sama for such 
am not 


n fact, I like people 
en characters — 
ay must suit you,” interrupted 
ng.at this-application of 
tether danbecing by 
stranap ah hostess. 
Ben dey devoted to dress, but on 
a n, mil ot ‘ve ah the eens 
allo etiquette a 8 
bewildert iRoent 


most ng toilet, off her 
beauty to perf apd herself’ look a very 
.of her, 


a. 
Marquis of mere started at si 
mR. then bent over com- 
at | pletely concealed h 
Miss’ Alethea s! 


guests by the Lady 


from. it ag, the. bril- 
from tha. warm and 


sy and:sparkle not inferior to 





inp: ne glanced bere at the mae a a 
0. i 


ess than she us 
now and then 
uis, who was 
alone noticed 
pressed wrath in his 
.emotion seemed to inc 
the 


wy 


eyes. and the sup- 
sandithowe signs of his 


baronet de to Miss 
‘Lord Templecombg, managed to engross 
‘the, sieantion, of the Lady ie, leaving Basi! 
: ,the tender might As of the Lady Ellen 
igh: h waite. 

Al cousin's; manner was very kind, it 
gave the earl little encouragement to avow his love 
for her then and there, and he contented himself for 
that evening in loading her with studied compliments, 
which she receivéd with the most cousinly good- 
nature. 

In the course of the evening the chess-board was 
taken possession of by Basil oy who carried 
it to a distant corner, claiming-the Lady Leopolde as 
his partner in the proposed e, and the young 
lovers were soon exchanging lover-like sentiments, 
forgetting to make any progress in their ostensible 
occupation, 

Of all that gay party, Basil and Leopolde were the 
only happy ones, Miss Wycherly wearing only a mask 
of contentment and ty, the marquis being plainly 
moedy, and the rest in a state of.quiet pleasure, which 
was too tame for happiness. 

The evening ended all too soon for the young 
pt a Maa found, however, a minute. of communion 

retirement of the guests. 

Miss Alethea then retired with her niece, and Basil 
retreated to his room. 

Lord Waldemere paced his floor a long time that 
evening, and looked exhausted by a severe mental 
conflict when he finally threw himself in his bed and 
tried to sleep. 

At length he fell into uneasy, slumbers, which were 
little more than a doze. 

He had lain with his eyes closed in, that half-sleep- 
ing state more than. an hour, when he suddenly 
heard, or seemed to hear, stealthy footsteps on, his 
floor, and felt that some one was standing beside his 
bed, watching him with a burning gaze. 

And then he my or seemed to feel, warm, passion- 
ate kisses upon his face. 

They had scarcely ceased when he aroused. himself 
by a violent effort, and looked around him. 

Beside himself, there was no one in the room. 

He leaped from his bed, ran to the door, and looked 
up and down the long corridor, but found it deserted, 
eave by the moonbeams. 

“Could I have been dreaming?” he asked himself, 
as.he returned to his bed. “What a strange subject 
fora dream! If some one had come in here, they 
could not bave disappeared so quickly. Ifa womav 
gave me those kisses, I must haye seen her! Yes, 

must have been dreaming !” 
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With a deep sigh, and a sudden softening and 
moistening of his fierce eyes, the marquis laid his 
head agsin upon his pillow, but not to sleep. 





CHAPTER VI. 
I feel 
Of this dull sickness at my heart afraid! 
And in my @ the death-sparks flash and fade; 
And something seems to steal 
Over my bosom like a frozen hand. Willis's Poems. 

Nataie Arron had grown quite calm by the time 
she reached the Grange, but her calmness was that of 
aterrible despair. From the chaos of her mind, how- 
ever, had sprung up a strong and fierce resolution 
which was henceforth to be the guiding power of her 
life, and she began to brood less over the past and 
present, and meditate more upon the future. 

As she was passing the orchard, and nearing the 
old-fashioned garden in front of tlie farm-house, her 
glances discovered a dark figure waiting in a patient 
attitude at the gate. 

She recognized it as belonging to Hugh Fauld. 

Comprehending that he must be waiting there for 
her, she turned into the orchard, and stole quietly up 
to ce side-poreb of the dwelling. 

She nad zvarcely mounted the steps when another 
dark figure started up from the bench, and a rough 
hand grasped her arm. 

Natalie involuntarily uttered a cry of alarm, even 
though she was aware that this second figure was 
that of her uncle, and tried t wrest the afm from his 


ont Where have you been all this time, Natalie?” 
asked her relative, fiercely. “Hugh Fauld has 
waited hours for your return. Come in here!” 

He drew her into the drawing-room, where Mrs. 
Afton, more grim than usuel, still sat in state in her 
brocade gown, and withvat a sign of softening sor- 
row on her countenance. 

She did not even look up at Natalie, being appa- 
rently absofbed in the contemplation of the lace ruf- 
fies shading her wrists. 

Her son bade his niece be seated, and then roughly 
demanded : 

“ What does all this mean, Natalie? Mother tells 
me that you have been repeating the disgrace your 
mother brought upon us. Wretched girl! Is this 
true?” 

Natalie was too miserable, too utterly heart-broken, 
to reply. 

There was something in her uncle’s roughness 
at that moment that more tlian ever grated upon her 
feelings, and from which she shrank as from a winter- 
blast. 

He was a coarse sort of man, coarse and rough in 
speech and in manners. His niece had always shunned 
him, feeling instinctively that her presence was unwel- 
come to him, and until now he had scarcely ever ad- 
dressed her. 

“ Silence gives consent, I suppose,” continued Alick 
Afton, after waiting in vain for his niece to speak. 
“Mother says you told her you was married. Can 
you say that to me?” 

Natalie flashed a defiant look at her uncle, and con- 
tinued silent. 

“ Because,” he said, more mildly, “if you can 
prove yourself a wife, even married to that fellow who 
took the cottage last summer, I shall be content. I 
did want you to marry Hugh Fauld, and so did 
mother, but if you've chosen a younger man than 
he, I’ve nothing to say—provided you are really 
married !” 

Natalie made some unintelligible response. 

“What is that you say ?” cried her uncle. ‘Can 
you show’ me your marriage-certificate? Can you 
show me your wedding-ring? If so, you shall have 
my blessing instead of the curse I shall otherwise 
bestow upon you!” 

The young girl silently extended her hand, upon 
= finger of which she had placed her marriage- 

ng. 
Her uncle’s brow lightened as he regarded that sacred 
emblem and signet, and he turned towards his mother, 
exclaiming: 

“Why, mother, you said the girl had no ring !” 

Mrs. Afton did not even then look up, but said, in 
® hard voice: 

“ Has she any other proofs?” 

en grandmother!” cried the girl, in a wailing 
Voice, 

Mrs. Afton took no notive of this appeal, which 
might bave softened any heart less stony than her 
a and Alick demanded of his niece further proofs 
of her m 

“T have noue other!” moaned Natalie. 

“ None?” 

“ None!” 

“ What is your husband's name ?” 

“I don’t know!” was’ the despairing reply, the 


poor girl remembering her husband's assertion that 
he had deceived her in regard to his name. 

This’ answer was sufficient to re-awaken Alick 
Afton’s wrath, and he .proceeded to denounce his 
niece in the bitterest terms, invoking curses upon her. 

“ And this fellow whom you claim as your husband, 
and whose name you do not know, has been in the 
habit of coming up here to visit you often’ since last 
summer,* I don’t doubt,” Alick declared. “ He must 
think the Afton women base and vile after hearing 
your mother’s history, and finding you so like her. 
Let me tell you, miss, you cannot carry on this affair 
longer beneath this roof. We will not harbour you 
another day!” 

“Fear me, uncle——” 

“Don’t call me ‘uncle.’ Do not claim any longer 
the name you have doubly disgraced. Leave the 
Grange, and seek your lover, wherever he may be. 
We don't want you here!” 

The young wife arose, tlrew off her pleading 
air, and, with flashing eyes and defiant voice, an- 
swered : 

“I will go. I know you do not waut me here— 
younever did! You havealways hated and neglected 
me. As I told grandmother to-night, it is no wonder 
I was éager to accept the love elsewhere that was 
never offered me at home. If you have never posi- 
tively ill-treated me, grandmother and uncle Alick, 
you have never given me as many kind words as you 
have given your old house-dog. I have grown,up 
by myself. A servant taught me to read and write, 
and what else I know [ learned myself—until 
he came. If I have done wrong, you are as much to 
blame as I!” 

Mrs. Afton looked at her son as though she were a 
martyr. She really believed herself the most noble 
and self-sacrificing of women, in having bestowed 
upon her dauglter’s child food, clothing, and shelter. 
That she should demand also kindness and affection 
seemed almost. preposterous. 

“But I can explain about my marriage,” resumed 
Natalie, with drooping head, “ If you will c 

“ We don’t wish to hear it !” interrupted her uncle, 
harshly. “All we desire is to be relieved of your 
presence. We will not have you here to provoke 
gossip among the servants and villagers. They sus- 
pect something as it is, and have raked up anew your 
mother’s disgrace !” 

“Very well,” said the young girl, proudly. 
go in the morning !” 

“ And so show yourself to the servants and the people 
at the railway station, and set them wondering as to 
the cause of your going? No, girl, you go to-night 
—now !” 

He pointed threateningly at the door, and Natalie 
with a proud, firm step walked towards it. 

She paused at the threshold, looking back upon the 
grim old woman in her arm-chair, toying with her 
laces, and cried in anguished tones: 

“Don’t send me away with your curse, grand- 
mother. For my mother’s sake, give me one kind 
look before I go!” 

The plea was unfortunate. Anything asked in the 
name of*her dead daughter was sure to meet with a 
refusal from that unforgiving old woman, and she 
did not even vouchsafe a glauce at her grand-child, 

“Come, off with you!” cried Alick. “We never 
want to see or hear from you again. Don’t think we 
shall ever help you in any distress that may come 
upon you. There is enough to take you to London!” 

He tossed her a couple of gold pieces, but they fell 
upon the floor at Natalie’s feet. She spurned them 
with a proud gesture, and crossed the threshold; 
going down the garden-walk to the gate. 

She heard the door close angrily after ber, and, 
realizing that she was now homeiess and friendless, 
she staggered forward, eager to leave these scenes 
behind. her. 

But she was not utterly friendless. 

As she reached the gate, a pair of strong bands 
clasped hers, and an arm was then stretched out to 
support her, and a voice said: 

“Oh, Natalie, I cannot understand what your 
grandmother means. Tell me, do you love the 
stranger who took the valley cottage last summer ?” 

“Hugh Fauld!” cried the youny wife, ignoring the 
question in herawe and fear of the questioner. “ Why 
are you waiting here?” 

Hugh Fauld looked long and earaestly in ber face, 
sighing deeply as he did so. 

As seen in the moonlight he was a tall, stalwart 
man, the beau-ideal of an English farmer of niiddle 
age in general appearance, yet his strongly-marked 
face showed many lines indicative of a fiue aiid nobie 
character and a generous soul. 

As bas been said, he bad been many years in the 
habit of visiting Mrs. Afton, despite the gossiping 
comments of the neighbours, and, though Natalie 
knew it not, she was his chief attraction to Afton 
Grange. 
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Yet, singularly enough, he had always béen re- 





markably quiet and reserved with her, never allowing 
her to even suspect the state of his feelings towards 
her until now. He had spent many hours in studying 
her character, and had grown to consider her the 
choicest specimen of womanhood he had ever seen, 
and the oue who would do most honour to his name. 

“T have been waiting for you, Natalie,” he an- 
swered her. “I knew you had returned home, for 
I saw you sted] across the garden a few minutes 
since. A miément more, and I should have entered 
the house. Did ‘you come out to speak with me ?” 

“No, Hugh. I came out becausé the Grange is no 
longer my homé!” 

“ They have turned you out then, poor lamb?” and 
Hugh Fauld drew the girl closer to him. “Is it 
because you will not marry me?” 

“Not tliat alone!” . 

‘* Because they shall not troublé you on my ac- 
count, Natalie! I own love you,” and Hugh’s strong 
voice took a sobling tone, “ but no’ one’ shall urge 
that love upon you. ‘But if you’ could only love me 
in return, Nattie! you would make me the happiest 
man in the universe !” 

“T am very sorry, Hugh,” faltered the girl. “I did 
not suspect you loved me. It ig hard to love twice, 


‘ahd both times vainly———” 


“You know, then, that I loved your mother? Poor 
Amy! It was but a boyish fancy after all that I 
felt for her. The best love of my life, the strong, 
pure love of my manhood, was reserved for Amy’s 
daughter. Oh, Nattie, I have loved you since you 
were a little shy child, shrinking from every one as 
if their natures were too coarse for yours to touch, 
and I have often longed to take you in my arms and tell 
you you had one true friend. But I could not do it 
then. Have I waited too long, Natalie?” 

The girl bowed silently. 

“Then you love this young stranger ?” and Hugh's 
voice grew stronger. “ Has he ever talked to you of 
marriage ?” 

“ Didn’t grandmother tell you?” asked Natalie. “I 
am already married, Hugh !” 

The farmer reeled as if smitten a heavy blow, and 
said, huskily : 

“She did not tell me that. She hinted vagucly at 
some disgrace which you lad brought upon her, but 
she Ji@ bot say that you were for ever lost to me! 
When were you married ?” 

“ Last summer, Hugh!” 

“ And where ?” 

“ At Falcoubridge—ten miles from here !” 

“This Elmer Keyes, then, of the valley cottage, is 
your husband ?” 

“We were married in church, Hugh, by special 
license, and Elmer called me his wife!” responced 
Natalie, leaning heavily upon her supporter. ‘‘ But I 
am almost wild. There is no Elmer Keyes—for that 
was but an assumed name. I have been duped, and 
hie says I am not legally his wife. Ob, Hugh, what 
shall T do?” 

“When did be tell you this?” cried Hugh, in 
quick, startled tones. 

“T got the letter to-day—a cruel, wicked letter. 
Can you read it?” 

She searched in her pocket and bosom for the letter, 
which she hauded to the farmer. 

His honest face flushed hotly, and his eyes flashed 
indignantly as he read it through to the signature, and 
tien he cried : 

“The pitiful hound! Whoever he is, I only wish 
I had him between my two hands this minute!” 

“Oh, don’t, Hugh!” exclaimed Natalie, with a 
shiver. 

“Do you love him yet, Nattie ?” 

“JT do not know. It isn’t easy to leave off loving 
all in a moment, Hugh, yet sometimes I thiuk 1 hate 
him. And then, again, the past comes over me, and I 
feel my old love come back.” 

“You see he disowns you, my poor cbild, and if 
you go to him he will but turn you away. Suppose 
there was ome flaw in your marriage, what will 
you do?” 

“T don’t know !” 

“ If your marriage proves to have been illegal, you 
will bave no claim upon Keyes,” said Hugh, gravely, 
an‘ with a world of tenderness in his tones, “ Your 
relatives have cast you off. Ob, my little houseless 
lamb, come to my arms, aud let me shield and com- 
fort you. Let me make you the honoured mistress uf 
Fauld Farm, the honoured wife of its master!” 

“Would you do that, Hugh, if I am proved to be 
no wife at all?” cried the girl, eagezly. 

“Yes, Nattie, proudly and gladly. You were de- 
ceived. You thought yourself a wife, at any rate, 
and 1 pity more than blame you. Do as this Keyes 
advises. Marry me, and let me make you happy.” 

He drew her suuuy head to his breast, aud would 
have pressed bis lips to her forehead, but the girl 
started up from his embrace, with an air of wilely 
dignity, saying: 

“You forget, Hugh. 


My marriage has not yet 
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been disproved. 1 have not yet given up my claim 
upon Elmer Keyes—my busband. I cannot receive 
your caresses, nor listen further to your declarations 
of love!” 

Despite the pain these words caused him, Hugh 
Fauld could not help admiring the conduct of Natalie, 
and with an air of greater deference and respect, he 
said: 

“ Be it as you say, Natalico. Words are not needed 
to assure you that you can rely upon my affectionand 
friendship,. Tell me what you propose to do?” 

“My firat step must be to visit the church at Fal- 
conbridge, and examine the register. With a copy of 
the record of my marriage, I will then seek my 
husband.” 

This seemed to Hugh the most straightforward 
course that could be adopted, and he inquired if 
Natalie knew the whereabouts of Keyes. 

“I only know that his post-office address is 
London,” she answered. “It may be hard to find, 
but I don’t despair of eventual success.” 

Hugh Fauld was tempted to repeat his protestations 
of love, in view of her possible failure, but that gentle 
look of dignity restrained him, and he spoke instead of 
a love that is more tender and powerful than human 
affection, and of divine sympathy extended always to 
the sorrowing and stricken in heart. 

She struggled to uproot the love which had been as 
a part of her being, but she could not utterly destroy 
it. She felt that, could she see him face to face, 
Elmer could not resist her pleadings, and would take 
back his cruel words and acknowledge her as his 
wife. 

He bade Natalie proceed to the road where he 
would take her up, unseen by any member of his 
family, and then drove down the lane, to the point of 
the road agreed upon. 

Here he took Natalie into the waggon beside him, 
and they were soon progressing rapidly towards 
Falconbridge. 

Both were silent on the way, but as they approached 
the small village where Natalie had nm married, 
Hugh earnestly entreated her to make use of his 
friendship, as if he were her brother or father. 

It was past sunrise when they drove up to the 
sexton’s cottage, and they succeeded in gaining in- 
gress to the church without delay, and after some 
conversation with the proper officials, were favoured 
with a view of the church register. 

With trembling hards Natalie turned the leaves, 
seeking the proper date. 

“T cannot find it!” she said, at last, with an im- 
ploring look at Hugh. 

“Let me look,” said the clerk, stepping forward. 
“ What date do you want?” 

“The 12th of August, of last year.” 

The clerk turned the leaves briskly for several 
minutes, and then said: 

“This is very strange. There seems to be no entry 
for the month of August! Ah, I see! A leaf has 
been subtracted! Who could have done it ?” 

He pointed to a fragment of the missing leaf, and 
looked around wonderingly, as if an invisible hand 
had taken it. 

Natalie and Hugh exchanged glances full of mean- 
ing, and the latter said: 

“ It is very singular that a leaf should be missing, 
but perhaps the clergyman may remember the mar- 
riage in question.” 

“The clergyman who was here last year is dead,” 
answered the clerk. ‘ This leaf must have been torn 
ut months ago, but who could have done it I can't 
imagine !” 

He would have entered into a long debate on the 
mystery of the torn leaf, but Hugh turned away, con- 
ducting Natalie from the church, after depositing an 
ample gratuity in the hands of the clerk and sexton. 

“Elmer destroyed that leaf, Hugh !” said the girl, 
as they paused in the churchyard. “ He hascarefully 
obliterated all evidence of our marriage! I havea 
hard task before me, but I do not shrink from it. I 
must leave you here. If I ever need you, I will not 
hesitate to call upon you. I have plenty of meney, 
and you need have no fears for me!” 

She would have gone away alone, but Hugh kept 
at her side until they reached the railway station, 
begging to be allowed to accompany her on her peri- 
lous journey. 

“No, Hugh,” she said, with an air of decision; “I 
must go alone. It may be that I can prevail upon 
Elmer to do me justice yet. I could not have loved 
him if he had been all bad!” she added, sadly. 

Hugh waited at the station with her until the train 
approached, purchased her ticket for her, and en- 
joined her to keep him informed of her movements. 

“] will not promise!” she answered. ‘ You shall 
never see me again unless I canclear my name, Hugh, 
and prove myself an honest woman. I have a double 
task before me—of clearing my own and my mother’s 
fairfame! Until I can do both, and declare the name 

which was mine by right of birth, and that I ought 





to wear now by right of marriage, I must be lost to 


you and every one!” 


These words rang in Hugh's ears, for they were 


the last she spoke to him. 


The train swept into the station, Natalie entered the 
carriage, and Hugh Fauld then groaned bitterly as 


she was carried away on her perilous mission. 
Had he seen her for the last time ? 
(To be continued.) 








THE NAVY. 





A DETAILED statement of the ships which compose 
the fleets of England and France may be interesting, 
and the hint to Sir J. Pakington will be worth his 
consideration. Every one will thus be enabled ata 
glance to form a correct idea of the dangers which 
menace us from that quarter in consequence of our 
marked inferiority in armour protection, ships, guns, 


and speed :— 
ENGLISH FLeet oF 1867. 
Thickness of 
Names of ships. Guns armour. 
protected. Inch 
WARTIOT 6..0c.0..cseceeee, 20 4} ° 
Black Prince ..........:.. 26 “si. 44 
BUI ccosecanadzecstace s SM. te 44 ° 
SEI a> schonbousciese>.. 30°. 298 54 
Northumberlaud......... 26 .. 54 
Agincourt ............... 30 54 
Caledonia igus celites’ ae 42 
UIE MIE Sccsepccwose sss SO 43 
Prince Consort ......... 31 44 
ee | 4+ 
Royal Alfred ............. 14 Huea's 
Lord Olyde............... 24 44 and st: 
Lord Warden ............ 24 4¢and 5 
BUOEEIS Sodivecccacesop see SO 44 
EE ectatiresescecte ose” ae 44 
Valiant sikaneae 44 
Resistance .............. 14 44 p 
Defetive .........5......,.. 14 44 
Bellerophon............... 14 6 
Ero > - 6 and 9 
MUNI ocancecscncschocss SE 6 
BEER 05 50q Waccsctesce, . S 6 
Royal Sovereign ...... 5 54 . 
Prince Albert ............ 4 44 
MED eccecssresed ese stiches © 44 
Favourite . 8 44 . 
ME atisiccccscshessan 44 
Enterprise ................ 4 4% 
Scorpion . Adee, 9 43 and 3 
i Racatonceenthiccestene. nc 44 and 3 
TEEN . Sabomsbsaticcaatse ccs ao 4h 
MEDD ctniditgtnanteehace sen... 1 44 
MUP MPORWVIREN 025. .<c0cs505. 4: 
Frencn Fuser or 1867. 
DOORM covvines-ss5. 9ue Vel 16. 8 ‘ 
Friedland 16 8 
Marengo 16 8 
Solferino 50 4i 
Magenta 50 44 
Couronne 30 44 
Heroine 3 6 
Gloire . shins <degie--.' 0 44 
Invincible ............... 28 44 
Normandie ............... 24 44 
rn 6 
Gauloise .............0.0. 30 6 
GID 0055 sc0eissciseess BD 6 
Magnanime................ 30 6 
Provence ......s0sesssee08 30 6 
Revanche,.........00. 30... 6 
TID oes oenes <tnrcineiend BOL: age 6 
Surveillante « 380 6 
Valeureuse ............... 30 6 
Belliquouse ...........0++ 12 6 
PRB OMI 1003, 50<i06s seonesege AR oes 6 
Jeanne GAIC ...cs0see000 LB vxses 6 
BORD oss Svbeks caveih hd 12 “6 
La Reine Blanche ...... 2 6 
NOI bc ove. chs cones cmnene (BN 6 
Armide shen pee 6 
Indienne ..........0000008 12 6 
OB ck coviceesy>scnghi ois L 8 
MN seicesasstsstelsiesid 1 8 oe 
Bulledogue .,.........+ 1 8 eve 
MIND och cs0cccccncneces 1 8 bee 
I ree 4} ss 
NOIR . ce seeses citiccas 12 44 tes 
BRIO erecceccecosscnisodns, AB 44 dee 
ORO cocpantiesctacovendies: AR 44 $00 
Arrogante .............. 10 44 ose 
Implacable .......0000. 10 4} ‘e 
Opinifistre .......0600... 10 4h abd 
Embuscade ............. 8 44 ob 
Imprenable ...... 00000044 Bi we 4 « 
Protectricg ....00cccee 8 ore 4} od 
BESO ove cvrcevicresicacesss Bien elSe we 
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Smvuacuunc Manxcuester Goops mro Spam — 
The different plans and modes of smuggling Englis) 
goods (mostly Manchester fcotton cloths, not of fing 
texture) have been innumerable in Spain, and they 
will continue to be numerous and ingenious as long 
as the present tariff exists. As regards these goods 
it is almost prohibitory, and therefore they are tho 
merchandize most often smuggled. The approved 
plan some time ago, says our consul at Cadiz, was to 
enter a large cargo of goods under the name of coarss 
linen textures (on which the duty is very moderat, 
comparatively), amongst which bales these cotto, 
shirtings had been intermixed with the linen or fi), 
canvass, &c. It then became a simple question of in- 
ducing the Spanish custom-house officer who ex. 
amined the goods not to perceive the difference o{ 
the fabrics. 





DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 

Goop servants are very rare, and very difficult to 
obtain, it is true, But society is at no pains to educate 
those on whom much of its comfort and domestic 
hegeiney depends. 

ike Topsy, a good servant, if questioned as to her 
antecedents, would often be induced to answer, ‘ ‘spect 
I growed ;” for the village school at which she was 
educated, and from which she went to service, pos- 
sessed neither the means nor the appliances to instruct 
her in the merest rudiments of her trade or to edueats 
her for the vocation which she has since only hali 
learnt to fill. She has had, perhaps, the advantage o{ 
being placed under a good servant, who has taught 
her all she knows; but there are comparatively few 
establishments well regulated enough, and under com- 
petent supervision, to make desirable schools of ser- 
vice for young girls, who enter them without any pre- 
vious instruction in the branch of service which they 
undertake to perform. 

It appears to us that it might be otherwise ij 
thuse most interested in the matter would put thei: 
shoulders to the wheel. Itis theinterest of society to 
provide a remedy fur an abuse which has sprung in 
great measure from the changing phases of its own 
machinery, which are more. than surface deep, and 
which involve other radical changes, which it has not 
in all cases provided to meet. 

The increased facility of locomotion, the ever-in 
creasing demand for the material, the temptations 
offered for emigration, and the indifference of parents 
in the training of their children in the habits of clean 
liness, industry, and in the practice of the strict 
morality which can alone turn out good servants; and 
aboveall, the ‘‘ Servants’ Register Offices” are among 
the causes of the evil, which daily gains ground iu 
our day. 

The resemblance, indeed, which. these latter abom 
inations bear to a Negro slave market is an abuse 
which the members of a highly civilized community 
might confess with a blush. Here we see rows upon 
rows of young women presented for inspection, and 
offering their services for the highest bid, without any 
pledge given or received for the performance of dutics 
undertaken, or of responsibilities incurred, either on 
the one side or the other. 5 

What respectable mother would care to see her in- 
nocent, rosy-cheeked daug#ter, whose fresh country 
beauty would be her greatest temptation, take her 
stand among tlese tawdry damaels, to run the rtsk of 
which an engagement, entered into at such a place 
must entail? And as such a mother naturally objects 
to submit her daughter to the degradation implied, we 
are on our parts unable to resort to any organized 
means to procure a servant from a respectable home, 
for whose well-doing, and for the purity of the moral 
atmosphere into which she would be translated, we 
would willingly on our sides be held bound and re- 
sponsible. . 

Training-schools for children and young girls, on 
a sufficiently large scale to supply the demand of re- 
spectable householders, established in each county 
and town of any size or note in England, and which 
should not be allowed in any case to embrace either 
the pauper or the criminal element, would if supported 
(as we believe they would be) afford a continual 
supply of trained girls and women, who would carry 
out with them, as a guarantee of efficiency in thei 
several departments, certificates to that effect, which, 
with an estimate of the amount of wage to be de 
manded, would be signed by the members of the com 
mittee appointed to examine and to appraise the quali 
fications of the pupils about to go out into the world.— 
Frazer's Magazime. 





Imports or Bongs.~Baron Liebig, some time 
since, energetically protested against England's con 
suming such an enormous quantity of bones, but t!\° 
imports ast year amounted, nevertheless, to 74,3 
tons, and in some years they have reached near'y 
85,000 tons. They are principally used for manure 





and for charcoal for the sugar-refiners. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


Tue party returnedto London, and Rachel nerved 
herself to seek the interview with her husband which 
would decide her future. 

She did not allow him to be sent for. By her pride 
she had erred ; it should be humbled, and even if he 
exulted in the triumph which he might consider him- 
selfto have gained, it would make no difference to her 
bow. 

She would not permit her father to accompany her; 
it was better that she should meet her husband en- 
tirely alone, that every recollection of the conference 
might be buried between their two hearts. 

it is a singular thing, but very often, in some 
momentous crisis, the mind is as composed as if an 
every-day affair were in question, and one is astonished 
to find that the event which has for weeks been antici- 
pated with anxiety, and which was expected to shake 
the very centre of being when it does arrive, finds the 
heart tranquil and unable to realize that an hour of 
trial or danger is passing. 

-So when the carriage stopped before the house 
where she had spent a year that lengthened like half 
a life-time, as she looked back at it, Rachel ‘felt per- 
fectly quiet, and prepared for apy turn that Ler destiny 
wight take. 

When the door opened, and the servant saw her 
standing upon the threshold, he could only look in 
blank astonishment, and Rachel passed into the hall, 
and was half way up the stairs before he had time to 
reflect that he might have seriously offended his master 
by permitting her entrance. 

No event ever transpires in a house that those stern 
judges of our conduct, the domestics—of whom we 
have scarcely thought, except as mere machines—are 
not perfectly acquainted with its mest minute details, 
and. pass ceusure accordingly. 

Hence, not a servant in the establishment but knew 
perfectly well that there was a difficulty between Mr. 
Ward and his wife, aud that she had left lis roof 
in consequence. ie 

They remenibered the day when, he returfed and 
found her gone, sought her through the house with 
an anxiety which changed to passion when he was in- 
eee that she had taken her departure scveral hours 

ore. 

Siuce that time they had waited to see what would 
come next, and Mr. Ward, who in every relation of 
life regarded himself as a modern Sphynx, would have 
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been struck dumb with astonishment and wrath could 
he have known how every change in his face was re- 
marked and commented on by his dependants. 

The man who opened the door did not recover his 
presence of mind until his mistress had disappeared 
through the upper hall ; then he hastened with speed 
into the basement, to communicate the wonderful 
tidings to his fellows, who were overwhelmed with 
surprise as great as that which had paralyzed his 
usually active inquisitiveness, and which might, on 
a less momentous occasion, have prompted him to 
listen at the door of the room she entered. 

Rachel passed quickly through the hall, and opened 
the door of the library. Sbe paused a moment on the 
threshold, and saw her husband sitting by the fire, his 
head bowed upon his hand, upon his face a mingled ex- 
pression of sternness, pain, and above all, self-right- 
eous approval, which plainly betrayed the nature of 
his thoughts. 

In truth, the past week had been a more restless and 
gloomy period than Mr. Ward remembered for a long 
time. 

At first, anger against his wife had supported him; 
the few intimate friends whom he called in to solace 
his solitude fostered tliat sentiment, but after a season 
other reflections intruded, and he could not force them 
away. 

The house appeared very lonely; he had grown 
accustomed to the pleasant associations a female pre- 
sence gives, and as he wandered about the desolate 
rooms a cheerfulness and beauty had gone out of them 
which formerly he would never have ascribed to his 
wife’sinfluence, but which had nevertheless, in some 
mysterious way, timed their departure with hers. 

Recollections of his harshness and injustice would 
also arise, and though he attempted to quiet themeby 
the words obedience, Christian obligation, a husband's 
right to command, a wife’s duty to obey, still they fas- 
tened themselves upon his mind, and in spite of the 
firm belief he had in his own infallibility and the en- 
tire rectitude of his actions, they made him wish that 
he had been a little less hasty : reason, well-asserted 
authority, might at length have subdued her. 

It was too late now ; she was gone, and by her own 
act had forfeited all right to his forgiveness or pro- 
tection. 

He would have patience a little longer: an answer 
might yet reach him from Miss Holmes ; after he had 
judged of that, some decisive step must be taken. 

Separation—divorce ! 

Those two most dangerous aids which human beings 
can snatch at had been sugzested by his dowager ad- 
viser and her spectacled ally. 

















For the sake of the woman’s Christian credit, I will 
not stop here to consider how much the fact of her 
pessessing a niece who had been marriageable fcr the 
last ten years had to do with the advice which she 
offered. 

He had dwelt upon the significance of those words 
until the idea was familiar to his mind, and the shock 
with which they must at first strike the hardest heart 
had been forgotten. 

Separation—divorce! He had in the outbreak of 
passion which wrecked his home, threatened his wife 
with those terrible images, but he had not himself ro 
flected on their force, or uttered them with deeper 
meaning than that given by his raze. 

There he sat over his paling fire,and meditated 
upon those words and the entire breaking up of his 
old life which their action would bring about. Hoe 
must do nothing rashly ; he would consult other friends, 
converse witli his parson ; he needed the approyal of 
religion upon his side, and as he was « useful pillar in 
his church it was not likely to be refused. 

Ab, when men employ Christian precepts only as a 
cloak to hide their deeds from their consciences, they 
have fallen into a terrible strait! 

Rachel stood in the doorway, watching him, and able 
to comprehend his reflections. He had heard tie 
sound of her entrance, but supposing that it was « sor 
vant upon some errand, had not turned his head, al 
though he instinctively drew his form a little more 
erect, that he might not appear to be lost in any en- 
grossing thought. 

When he heard neither step nor voice, he wheeled 
his chair to command a view of the door, that he might 
learn the cause of the intrusion, and found himself 
face to face with his wife. 

For a moment neither spoke; he was speechless with 
astonishment, and unable sufficiently to collect his 
thoughts to decide upon any mode of action, and Rachel 
leaned her head against the door-post, regarding him 
with the wistful look and earnest eyes which had of 
late haunted him more frequently than was pleasant 
Then she moved forward, closed the door behind her, 
and advanced into the room. 

“You are surprised to see me,” she said, in a low 
voice, for the very atmosphere of the apartment op- 
pressed her, and seemed to forge more deeply upon her 
soul than ever the chains she had for a season cast 
aside. “ You did not expect me here.” 

Mr. Ward roused himself at her words ;all his hard- 
ness of character came back. She had returned of_her 
own accord ; she acknowledged herself in the wrong, 
and as he lacked the nobility of soul which would have 
made him honour her humility, he prepared himself to 
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be the stern judge he had appeared during the whole 
of their married life. 

* T am surprised,” he said ; ‘I neither expected you 
nor have any idea what can bring you here.” 

“ I came because it was my duty,” she answered; 
because I felt that I had no right to do otherwise.” 

Her voice was so low, her manner so shrinking, that 
he began to think her extremely frightened, and so he 
stiffened still more. d 

“ Madam, I do not know you,” he exclaimed, with 
tragic emphasis and gesture. 

“Iam Rachel, your wife,” she replied; ‘I have 
come back to you, for my place is by your hearth.” 

“You left me of your own free will,” he retorted, 
passing at once into a fit of anger; “ you went off like 
a whirlwind, nobody knows where, or with whom.” 

“ You sent me from your house,Mr. Ward—ordered 
me to leave it—the act was none of my g.” 

“Entirely your own, madam, entirely your own, 
brought about by your disobedienge, your recklessness 
and faults of all sorts.” 

“ Believe it my fault, if you will, but surely this vio- 










lence and recrimination are w ; We have 
_ had time to reflect andlook o whole matter 
calmly.” ? 

“Tam perfectly calm, perfectly go.” ,he.continued, 
growing more angry from . pagsion. 
“ Who knows where you have bee! 

“T have been with my mother, Mr 

“ The woman is crazy—when I know ; she died 
at your birth! I suppose you went to your aunt, and 
she refused to soatits Jou, gaat u off for the 
you had brought upon ’ 89 you.come 
me when every pi 2 door is glosed against you-—I 
wonder you have the face, I do indeed.” 

“ No such reasons induced my return, Robert,” % 
said, for the first time in her life calling him by 
Christian name. 

“And what does your aunt say?” he questioned, 
somewhat softened by that word, yet still desiring to 
triumph. “ What oes she think of your actions? I 
want to hear the opinion of a sensible woman like) 
Margaret Holmes.” 

“ Margaret Holmes is dead,” replied Rachel; “she; 
died in my arms the day after I reached her house.” 

“ Great heavens!” exclaimed Mr. Ward, startled out 
of every feeling but astonishment. ‘“ Your aunt 
dead!” 

“She was my mother,” said Raohel ; “ but we never 
knew it until she was dying.” 

Mr. Ward rose to his feet—horror gave place to 
religious indignation. 

“Miss Holmes your mother—you a nameless—” he 
broke off, choking with passion. ‘‘ And you dare to 
bring your mother’s shame here in addition to your 
own! Miss Holmes’s daughter—my wife—no, you are 
not my wife! I always thought there was something 
strange! A pretty story truly.” 

“Speak no wrong against my mother—she was 
innocent of the fault which you ascribe to her; for 
her other errors, she was punished enough—my mother 
was John Sherwin’s wife.” 

Mr. Ward sank back in his seat, staring at her with 
ali his might, and wondering if he could be awake and 
this thing true. 

“ His wife—he your father?” 

“ He is.” 

“Your name was Holmes—you were her niece! 
What story is this you haye trumz72 => *> deceive 


e? 

‘Did I ever tell you a falsehood, Mr. Ward? The 
truth of my words you can easily learn. If you choose 
to hear my mother’s history from me.” 

He motioned her to go on, and in a few clear words 
she repeated the story of her mother’s secret marriage, 
her jealousy, the parting from her husband and after 
insanity, which made her believe her own child dead 
and that in Rachel she was caring for the daughter of 
her injured cousin. 

Mr. Ward was plunged into a state of astonishment 
unparalleled in his memory. So many thoughts rushed 
into his mind that it was a blind chaos. One reflec- 
tion stood out prominent—his wife, as the acknow- 
ledged daughter of Mr. Sherwin, was a very different 
personage indeed from the friendless creature he had 
cast off but a little while before. 

‘Then Rachel told her own story—the feelings with 
which she had left his house—her mother’s death, and 
the iron resolution which his harsh letter had roused 
in her mind. 

“Then I don’t know why you have come,” he ex- 
claimed, waxing angry afresh from his very wonder- 
ment and consternation. ‘“ Don’t think I am to be 
influenced by your father’s position; I am a religious 
man, I have money enough of my own, I am not to be 
actuated by any of the feelings which would move 
ordinary men,” 

Rachel went close to him, and laid her hand upon 
his shoulder. 

“ T came for the sake of our unborn child,” she said, 
in a solemn voice. ‘“ When I knew that I was to be 





a mother, my whole heart changed—my child mus! 
not live to reproach either of us with having wronged 
it by our passion and hasty actions.” 

The feelings which Mr. Ward had once deemed 
love for Rachel had long passed out of his heart ; they 
had been a singular compound, and when he discovered 
that, instead of marrying a weak, helpless girl who 
would confide wholly in him and breathe and think 
according to his ideas, he had mated himself with a 
proud, energetic woman, far beyond him in mental 
force, in whose society he never felt at ease; his 
patronizing affection had changed to an active dis- 
like. 

Within the past weeks the old woman who had fos- 
tered the difficulties between the husband and wife 
painted the timid, clinging nature of her niece in such 
glowing terms, that, even before his rupture with 
Rachel Mr. Ward had ae said to his oy heart 
that if the thing was to do over again, young 

© was the one he would choose, and singe his 





cre 

wife's departure, religious man though he was, he 
wig often taken counsel with his, d 
taughtto regard with such fayour a diver 
that. he had allowed we po to ape 

young lady's image and perfeoti¢ 01 
liked known to the world or gommented pm) 


conscience. . ° 
But here was a change vapyee 7 

His wife claimed eapeestion with o 

tinguished families in the county, was 


mother of-his child ! 

Ah, let us believe that even in DAITOW she 
the tenderness of tal love mow ply nore,than 
any less holy : us think qven in his 
mind a type which has, ! only too many li b 
the woman who stogd-before him was sanctified & 


that ey 
“ Why did you are me this before?” 
“TI gould not—I, Zz 


the idea aside—I ne) 
= its reality until night before my moth 
urial,” 


A weakness came over her for the first time ; she 





hel 
J 
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Mr. Ward walked up and down the room torn by con- 
flicting emotions. 

“ Have you come back boid and defiant ?”he asked, 
at length. “Do you think to play the tyrant, armed 
with this new power over me ?” 

After her humility, after that last revelation, he 
could insult her thus cruelly! But the pride which 
would once have flamed up at such words only flick- 
ered and was quenched under the holier influences 
which bedewed her heart. 

“T beg your pardon where I have erred,” she said ; 
“Thave had no thought whichI should fear to ac- 
knowledge—for the sake of our child, perhaps for my 
own, I should never have asked it, but for the baby’s 
sake I ask you to receive meas your wife again.” 

Mr. Ward paused directly before her, straightened 
his form to its most majestic stature, and sought for a 
pompous phrase that should answer his purpose. 

“You can remain here,” he said; “in the eyes of 
the world you shall be my wife. You uever loved me, 
madam, never.” 

“ Nor did I deceive you by false promises,” she re- 
plied; “ you came to me when I was feeble in body 
and mind from along sickness ; you told me that you 
desired no romantic affection, and with taat understand- 
ing I became your wife.” 

“Sobeitthen! But Ido demand wifely duty and 
submission.” 

“Both you shall have! I will do everything in 
my power to make your home pleasant; I will put 
by my own dreams and wishes, but I ask you to be 
patient with me, not to judge me harshly or without 
understanding my motives.” 

“T comprehend my duty, Mrs, Ward, and I shall 
perform it, as I have done from the first.” 

She made no answer. When she decided to com- 
plete the work of self-abnegation, she had seen clearly 
what lay before her; his conduct neither surprised 
nor revolted her, 

“ And young Thirstane is to marry your cousin ?” 
he, said. 

“T have told you the whole: upon that subject, 
Mr. Ward, you cannot, you shall not, insult me!” 

She said it with a quiet determination that had its 
effect. 

“T shall never recur to the past,” he answered; 
“what the future will be depends upon your own 


actions. Did your father know that you were coming 
here 2?” 
“ He did.” 


“ And undoubtedly he considered it your duty?” 

“ Yes, he believed it my duty,” she answered. 

He felt a new sense of triumph at that, but made no 
reply to her words. 

“ Let everything go back to its old footing,” he said ; 
“I forgive what has gone by.” 





seated herself near the fire and remained silent, while | the 


still from the patronizing manner, the unforgiving tone 
of delivery. 

When Mr. Sherwin came, in the courseof the even- 
ing, he found Rachel sitting quietly enough in her 
husband’s house. He was received with such pompous 
courtesy by Mr. Ward, that he almost wondered she 
could have been willing to perform her duty—in his 
mind there could be no doubt that it was such—and 
return thus resiguedly tothe man who had treated 
her so cruelly. 





CHAPTER XXXIIL 


Aca. Rachel took up the life from wiich she had 
broken away with such weariness and disquit. She 
returned with very different feelings from those wich 
had formerly kept her so impatient and restless. 

The last illusion of her old existence had faded, and 
she bface to face with the redlity. She saw that 

whalit-of sday-dreaming in which she had indulged 
wogidrom-childhood, had been hurtful in the extreme 
‘Aorber whgle, nature; that it had infected her mind 
arith @ morbid disease which only time and the most 
r) effoxts could remove, and she set herself con- 
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i work to counteract its influence and 
prevent pread of the 

Sheviaed -ouistly, su and com- 
anions. of ber father, c y thetender 
affeetion.gmbich Alice lavished upon her. 

weoneenT birstane left for Eng! sogn after Ra- 
sheli val, | me bysiness which 
would detain re at leasta. + simmediately 
after his return, ' married. 

did her, pleasant to 

ir. Ward, bu her society 


d cagged t interference 


‘it her youth 
che —  aaerered her 
sweet petionap, . break down 
; shut between their hearts and 
bri their home with something of the sunshine 
which should warm every dwelling. 

The success of her efforts was slow indeed ; so im- 
perceptible that a less resolute woman would have 
despaired; but Rachel was animated by the one 
thought which had cast an influence so holy over her 
nature, and she never faltered in her course. 

One fortunate circumstance occurred; the old 
dowager upon whosejudgment Mr. Ward had always 
so greatly depended, and who had been very instru- 
mental in disturbing the peace of their married life, 
had risen in deadly enmity against him. 

She was so enraged at the turn affairs had taken, 
and at the failure of her schemes for her niece's 
aggrandizement, that when she learned Mr. Ward had 
become reconciled to his wife—a fact of wiich he 
wanted courage to inform her—she fell upon his 
character with the utmost malignity, and much as she 
abused Rachel, made her appear an angel in com- 
aig with the diabolical wickedness she ascribed to 

m, 

She drew off with her several of his former friends. 
Mr. Ward was a shade less unbearable. 

Nothing could ever materially, change the character 
of the man; but as soon as he left her .2 comparative 
pares, Rachel would endure everything else. Of course 

e delivered sermons after the old fashion, looked 
reprovingly at the very clock if it chanced to interrupt 
him by striking, and tyrannized as was his nature to 














0. 

Many things which it had seemed difficult for 
Rachel to support looked very differently now. Life 
itself had so changed, her old gloominess and unrest, 
her constant questionings of the future—all were lost 
, the new and beautiful hope which crowned the 
ays. 

of the love that cxisted between the father and 
daughter I have scarcely spoken ; I find it difficult 
» ae any description which should approach the 

ty 


For nearly half a life, John Sherwin had been s 
lonely, disappointed man, with no joys except such as 
he made for himself out of his goodness and charitable 
acts; for years constantly agitated by the hope that 
Margaret might one day relent, might be induced to 
believe again in the heart she had so wronged. No 
change came but blank despair, or what would have 
been such in almost any other nature, but which in 
Lis grew a sacred suffering, He knew that he had 
nothing more to hope or fear—his own child would 
never know him—he must wait until the grandeur of 
eternity swept all earthly troubles away, before the 
desolation 6f his lifecould be swept away. 

On a sudden, when there seemed the Toast light, it 
had pleased heaven to change everything. Tru 
garet was dead, but she died folded tohis heart, with his 
name on her lips, and the tenderness of that parting 





They were hard words to hear from the man who 
harder 





}should have been suing to her for pardon, 





removed al] its pain. He could think of her now # 
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watching over him, sharing every thqnght, waiting 
only till the angel of death should unite them again. 
the long-sealed tenderness of his nature burst 
forth upon his child. He found her surrounded b 
duties which in a measure interrupted their content; 
but even to see her, to sit by her, to talk of her 
mother, to call her by every endearing epithet whieh 
love could suggest, was, perhaps, happiness when 
compared to the anguish and ‘deep night which had 
e before. 
That his love met with a full return cannot be 
doubted. For the first time in her life, Rachel had 
found some one to whom she could go freely with 
each thought and care, resting her soul upon his 
t. tenderness, and feeling every trial lessened 
his sympathy and the holy counsels which he 


ve. 
e That she stil] must have had many painful hours is 
unquestionable ; that the yoke which had once so 
severely galled her spirit must at times have pressed 
heavily down, I do not deny; but she had her father’s 
affection as a safeguard, his breast as place of refuge, 
and besides those, the beautiful hope that brightened 
the future. 

One by one her friends gathered about her; there 
had been much vague scandal, many stories, of which 
no listener or retailer could make anything; bat in 
the end it settled down into the belief that Mrs. Ward 
bad been called away to her mother’s death-bed, and 
that her husband’s former counsellors — the old 
dowager and her familiars— had magnified and 
distorted that truth into the varied shapes it had 


taken. 

Mrs. Meredith had not arrived at the time of 
Rachel’s return ; but when she did come, she flew to 
greet her friend with all her former love and admira- 
tion. 

Her partiality for Rachel induced her to end the 
old dowager’s malign reports against Mr. Ward, as 
some forgoiten weakness of the Gorgon’s past life was 
known to her, and the dowager, finding herself in the 
toils, was glad to compound for mercy by holding her 
tongue. 

et in spite of Mrs. Meredith’s energy in checking 
the reports, it must be leyoedy br ne that she com- 
pensated herself by laughing mightily at the idea of 
Mr. Ward’s failings, and never ceased annoying him 
by her affected fear of his wickedness. 

She really did a great deal towards keeping him in 
order by her jests and sarcasms; he grew quite afraid 
of her, and yet she so artfully flattered his weaknesses 
that for the soul of him he could not take refuge in 
dislike. Her love and admiration for Rachel had grown 
into the strongest friendship of her life, and there was 
no fear that time or change could in the sligitest de- 
gree affect it. 

“T shall hold fast to you,” she said frequently; 
“you are my dream—my ideal—I cannot afford to lose 

ou.” 
: She was a perfect sunbeam to Rachel, and inter- 
course with her frank and noble, yet somewhat worldly 
nature was precisely the companionship Rachel needed 
to counteract the effect of her visionary tendencies. 

Between Rachel and Alice there existed a deep love 
and confidence which nothing would ever again mar. 
Both had been all their lives with no ties of kindred 
which bound them to those of their own age, and it 
was pleasant to have found so unexpectedly relation- 
ship where years and taste united to make it doubly 
happy. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


For a time Rachel's pencil remained idle ; but, as she 
grew more settled and quiet, the old desire to be at 
work returned. 

It is quite probable that Mr. Ward might have put 
insuperable obstacles in the way, and prevented any 
continuation of such labours, had it not been for a con- 
versation between him and her father. He really had 
& profound respect for Mr. Sherwin, 

r. Ward venerated position as much as his neigh- 
bours, and fully appreciated his good-fortune in being 
the son-in-law of a man who, if he chose, might one 
day attain the highest political honours; but it irri- 
tated him, nevertheless, to think that he owed his new 
distinction to Rachel; if he could kave claimed rela- 
tionship with Mr. Sherwin by ties in which she pos- 
sessed no part, he would have been much better 
satisfied. 


But when Mr. Sherwin expressed to him his belief 
it would be well for Rachel’s mind, in her present 
position, to have every rélaxation dr be iby that 
she might chance to fancy, the husband decided that, 
fora season, he would offer no opposition ; indeed, he 
longed for some opportunity to strengthen his own 
Opinion of her wilfulness and triviality; she had grown 
#0 staking and docile, that even his capacity for 
fault was getting rusty from disuse. 
el did not return to her labours without baving 
consulted his wishes, and gained an indifferent xssent 


Not choosing to oppose, and not condescending to be 
gracious, he tried to take refuge in « beautiful indiffe- 
rence, which did not sit easily upon his shoulders. 

He was so accustomed to meddling with everything, 
from her religious ideas down to the arrangement of 
her hair, that he had considerable difficulty in keeping 
firm in the new line of conduct he had adopted. 

She went to him one morning with a portfoliovof 
sketches in her hand, waiting patiently antil he was 
pleased to lay aside his newspaper and cast a glance 
at her, which seemed intended to announce that she 
could now for a little time employ her powers uf speech. 

“T came to ask if you had any objection to my 
drawing again,” she said, with her usual directness. 

“T am inclined to believe that the occupation will 
be hurtful to you,” he replied. 

“T think not, Mr. Ward; I am very suve that 
it will do me no harm, ‘and I miss the pleasure so 
much.” 

“Tt has, perhaps, never occurred to your mind 
that we were placed in this world for some ctler pur- 
pose than to seek our own pleasure,” he gait, with a 
sevéri.y and gloom which would have become Calvin 
himself. 

“T think I understand that,” she answered;-gently : 
“but I believe it is right for us to make the best use 
of every talent it has pleased heaven to give us.” 

Mr. Ward swept aside her claims to talent with an 
annihilating wave of the hand. 

“It would be irreverent to class a mere accom- 
plishment among heaven’s gifts,” he said, with an 
assumption of the manner he had admired in a new 
clergyman whom he had lately heard discourse. 

“We will not argue about names,” rejoined Rachel; 
“T ask you, as a favour, to be allowed to take up my 
work again.” 

That too docile obedience would have been very 
difficult once, but she had returned ‘to her husband so 
determined to have at least peace, affection if her 
efforts could bring it on their home, that the words 
came éasily to her lips. 

“T feel no interest in the matter,” he said, re- 
membering the new line of conduct lie had decided 
upon; “do not let me interfere with your wishes.” 

“JT want my wishes to coincide with yours, Mr, 
Ward; unless you are perfectly willing I beg that 
you will say so.” 

Her earnestness only gave him added strength in 
his dignified policy. 

“T conceive ita matter of very little importance, 
but I hope you will not work in any room that I am 
likely to enter—the smell of paint is excessively dis- 
agreeable to me.” 

“T will be careful not to annoy you,” she said; 
“will you look at a few of these sketches ?” 

He allowed her to place them upon the table by his 
side, turned them over with an absent manner, as if 
he found it difficult to bring his thoughts down to such 
trivial things. 

“Crude, very crude,” he said, at length; “my 
opinion is not changed—painting is an art beyond the 
scope of the female mind.” 

He puslied the sketches towards'her aud rose to go 
out. 

“ Thave your permission, then ?” she asked. 

“I decline any interference—pray understand me, 
Mrs. Ward.” 

“ But I do not wish to act contrary to your advice 
and approval.” 

“] have no opinion on the subject, not the slightest. 
I am late—good morning—we will consider the matter 
sufficiently discussed. Please remember I dislike the 
smell of paint; with the odours you may choose to 
infect your own sitting-room I have nothiug to do.” 

He sailed out upon the glory of that speech, and 
Rachel, who had left much of ler romance and mor- 
bidsensitiveness behind with her last sickness, actually 
smiled at that which, a few months before, would have 
made her gloomy for a whole day. : 

The smile disappeared in a feeling of pain—the 
way looked dark and long! But she would not 
‘despair ; if her efforts could avail, there should be in 
their home uot only quiet, but affection. Her cliild 
must not live to find a gulf between its parents’ hearts ; 
the first years of that innocent life must not be clouded 
by the coldness and discontent which children feel 
long before they understand, and are forced to give 
unequal affection, unconsciously leaning to one side 
or the other, and so aiding the trouble already 


un. 
oe rith those thoughts in her mind, Rachel took up 
her portfolio, and went slowly towards the little room 
which she had formerly occupied as a studio. 

There was a pressure on her heart ‘as she opened 
the door and looked into the darkened room, whic’ 
she had not before entered since her return. . 

Her easel stood in the middle of the apartment, 
her palette and brushes were lying on the table 
where she had left them, when so suddenly called from 
her work to confront that terrible suffering. 








The torn canvass lay in a corner, sketchds were 


thrown loosely on the tables, and throughout the 
whole place reigned a sadness and desolation more 
painful than anything within the past weeks. 

She entered the chamber, closed the door, aud sat 
down in her old seat. 

Resolutely she put aside the lingerings of her former 
unrest ; she had passed beyond that phase of existence 
in which it had a part, ahd no shadow of its pain 
should iutrude into her present life—between the 
two had closed a door which must never again be 
opened. 

The mystery that had once surrounded her had 
béen entirely cleared up; tlie supernatural warning, 
upon which, in spite of her judgment, she had dwelt 
too much, had faded into a circumstance so common- 
place, that it only appeared: ridiculous now. 

Her acquaintance with Leonard Thirstane had 
nothing in its past to occasion eitber grief or remorse ; 
but she knew there had been a romance in her heart 
which to many a woman might have been dangerous 
—at present he was the betrothed husband of her cousin, 
her own sincere friend, nothing more. 

Rachel did not even allow herself to think that, 
with another man than Mr. Ward, her life might have 
been brighter —slhe was his wife—duty and obedience 
were not enough; sie must give him respect and 
affection, or, morally, the vows she took at the altar 
would be broken. 

It was all easy now; her father’s love and com- 
panionship gave her the strength she needed; the 
bud of hope that had opened in her heart brought 
with it so many tender feelings, such new gentleness, 
that her old self slipped from her like a disused gar- 
ment. 

With that last sweet recollection she began the task 
of setting the room in order, summoned the aid of a ser- 
vant, and, in an hour, the apartment looked cheerful 
and homelike once more, A fire burned pleasantly in 
the grate, and the light stole softly in through the 
screened casement, giving an aspect of quiet necessary 
to the practice of her art. 

She sat down to her work, and occupied with that 
and the sweet promises always hovering about 
ber now, the morning passed unconsciously away. 

Her father entered, and found her animated and 
cheerful with her employment, so different from the 
feeling of discouragement and loneliness with which 
she had formerly sat there. 

“ You look happier, Rachel, than I ever saw you,” 
he said, as she leaned upon the arm of his chair 
with that childlike tenderness each found so plea- 
sant. 

“Could I be unhappy now, father? Such blessings 
have descended upon my life, that I am only afraid 
of not being thankful enoug!.” 

“Heaven has been very good to you and me, 
Rachel; I never thought my sorrow would find such 
compensation here.” 

“It is the one thought which pains me,” she said, 
“to remember that I lived so many years witbout any 
knowledge of my parents.” 

“Oh, my darling, what was our suffering in com- 
parison with hers! I never reinember my own when 
I think of that terrible night. 

“Poor mother, poor mother!” Rac!iel murmured, 
and for a time the pair sat in silence. 

“Look up,” he whispered; ‘my daughter, we are 
content at last.” 

“T should have committed a great sin,” she said, 
“but the angels saved me from it.” 

“Tf men and women would oftener feel this, much 
suffering would be spared. I believe heaven sends 
no grief that does not, in the end, find its own 
compensation, if we ouly have patience to wait.” 

“ But I had not,” Rachel said, with a pang; “ but 
for heaven’s help I should have wrecked my whole 
life.” 

“The storm has cleared now, my daughter, there 
will be no after darkness like that.” 

“Because I shall have your love to cling to—your 
eee to make sunshine—oh! niy father! my 

ather!” 

She wept in the long, sileit embrace whiich fol- 
lowed ; they were tears that brought niore unclouded 
serenity, and John Sherwin’s heart craved no deeper 
happiness than had already flung its rainbow over 
the gloom of the past. 

The weeks glided away more swiftly from their very 
quiet. 

Mr. Ward still retained his dissatisfactiony but 
Rachel’s gentleness must have had its effect, in spite 
of any effort to counteract the influence. 

Dear as were the associations that surrounded her,. 
Rachel’s sweétest hours were those spent in the 
solitude of Ler chamber, and busy with tiny bits of 
sewing, that she concealed hastily if any one entered, 
learning the old songs that children love, and twining 
her very heart in the delicate embroidery which grew 
under her fingers. 

In all those beautiful fabrics there was not a stitch 





but had brought ite sweet promise, aid with every 
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day her womanly nature softened and grew more 
tender, till it was so filled with sacred emotions, that 
het soul was holy as a church garlanded with Christ- 
mas wreaths. 

The early spring brightened, the air breathed fra- 
g?ance, and the whole earth was transfigured with its 
mew loveliness. 

‘That season, once so full of restlessness and trouble 
to Rachel, was crowned with a glory which should 
make the anniversary sacred in her heart through all 
‘coming years—she was a mother. 

As she layin her darkened chamber, too feeble 
almost to open her eyes or speak, there was life in 
her heart such as she had never felt before, the touch 
of tiny hands upon her neck, the pressure of a baby 
head upon her bosom. 

When the time came that she could sit up, could 
keep the child in her arms, look upon its blue eyes, 
which stared so wonderingly upon the existence it 
had just entered, and feel that it was indeed her son, 
a part of her existence which could never be taken 
{rom her, then it seemed her heart could have no more 
to ask. 

Even the absorbing passion of years, that love of 
art, the longing for fame and appreciation, had 
wholly changed its character. She would labour still, 
from the great necessity her soul felt in that way to 
fiud expression, but the fruition was only prized 
as it would be an added bond between her and the 
child. 

Mr. Ward was delighted with his boy; he ex- 
patiated, to all who would listen, upon his surprising 
beauty, his size, and the numberless perfections his 
‘lear sight could already distinguish in the helpless 
mite of humanity that squalled so piteously when he 
insisted upon holding it to the light to decide upon 
the exact colour of its eyes. 

He had a theory in regard to red flannel which 
nearly drove the nurse frantic; his mother had al- 
ways sheltered her children in blankets of the brightest 
rimson; no child could have any hope of living 
wrapped in anything else. 

lt seemed at one time probable that there would be 
war between the anxious father and the consequential 
attendant, who resented, as only a nurse can, this in- 
terference with her prerogatives; but Rachel laughed, 
and decided the matter by avowing that she thought 
the red trappings gave the baby quite a regal appear- 
ance, so Mr. Ward had his way, to the great content 
of his heart. 

Ie haunted the chamber at all sorts of times when 
1¢ had no business there, pursued bya dread that the 
bild would be exposed to draughts of air, and left his 

siness, in consequence, at the most inconvenient 

-asons, was a male edition of Mrs. Click in his deter- 
siuation that Rachel “ should make an effort,” and 
cept the nurse in a constant state of excitement. 

* Let her alone, she’s done enough for once,” she 
said, softly, when he was urging upon Rachel the ne- 

essity of exerting the strength whic! she bad not in 
her power. “I expect if you'd gone through what she 
has, you’d be better a great deal—what do men 
know about babies, 1 would like you to tell me?” 

She bustled bim indignantly out of the room, but he 
was back before the patient had had half her sleep out. 
‘ Was the nurse sure there was no draught—was that 

e baby he heard crying ?” 

‘it can’t do more than squeak,” retorted the woman, 
setting up her feathers like an angry hen. “ I'll take 
care of both of ‘em if I’m only let alone.” 

Myr. Ward was slightly offended at the imputation 
cast upon the capacity of his child’s lungs, and a 
itle frightened lest there should be a hidden mean- 
ug in the female’s words. 

‘You don’t think there is anything the matter?” 
he asked. 

‘Bless the man, no; the baby will do well enough 
f he’s let alone.” 

Mr. Ward stole to the cot on tiptoe, and solaced 
imself by another look at the sleeping baby, which 

ive him a most unfilial scowl, and pouted his little 
ps in a very impertinent manner. 

‘You'll wake it up,” called the nurse; “I shall 
ust tell the doctor 1 can’t be answerable for such 
yvings on.” 

“Sh, sh! don’t talk so loud,” returned Mr. Ward, 
rossing the room with cautious steps, while his boots 
reaked ina way that would have driven a nervous 
woman frantic. 

‘ Don't go to the bed,” commanded the nurse, who 
as watching his movements like a lynx, and by 
ie imperiousness of her order left him aghast in the 

tre of the floor, with one font suspended in the air. 
She's asleep—oh, do get out !” 

‘lam not asleep,” Rachel said; “is that you, 
Mr. Ward ?” 

“She wants to speak to me, you see,” he said to 
e nurse; in a triumphant tone; “she might get ex- 

cited if we opposed her.” 

“Oh, have your own way, do, I beg—only I 
washes my hands of the consequences,” and nurse 


seated herself in resigned indignation, wringing the 
imaginary ill effects of his misdeeds from her chubby 
fingers. 

He. spoke to Rachel! so affectionately that she was 
full of gratitude. 

When the siok-chamber days were over and the 
whole house was alive with the pleasant bustle made 
by a baby’s arrival— when the voice of the young 
mother could be heard cooing and singing over her 
little one—then it was that Mr. Ward waxed more 
uneasy and dictatorial than ever. He drove the 
maid out of ber senses and tried Rachel's patience 
sorely. 

But she bore it well enough, was happy in the love 
he had for the little one, and tried to set all his lectures 
down to parentai anxiety. 

A speech that old Seaman made was somewhat 
illustrated : 

“T have no doubt Ward is a good man,” he said; 
“ but what a disagreeable angel he will make! Once 
land him in Paradise, and he will take the whole ar- 
rangement of things on himself.” 

No man could be more astonished than would 
have been Mr, Ward to learn that his acquaintance 
held such an opinion concerning him, or that 
there was the sligltest approach to truth in the cari- 
cature. 

Perhaps it was as well. I really think if many 
people knew how disagreeable they are, instead of 
doiug them any good, the knowledge would discourage 
them so completely that there would never be the 
slightest hope left of their ever making any improve- 


ment. 
(To be continued.) 





THE, LAGOONS OF VENICE. 


For my own part, as the gondola slipped away 
from the blaze and bustle of the station down the 
gloom and silence of the grand canal, I forgot that 
L had been freezing two days and nights; that 1 was at 
that moment very cold and a little homesick. 

I could at first feel nothing but that beautiful 
siledce, broken only by the star-silvered dip of the oars. 
Then, on either hand, | saw stately palaces rise grey 
and lofty from the dark waters, holding here and 
there a lamp against their faces, which brought bal- 
conies, and columns, and carven arches into momentary 
relief, and threw long streams of crimson into the 
canal. I could see by that uncertain glimmer how 
fair was all, but not how sad and old: and so, un- 
haunted by any pang for the decay that afterwards 
saddened me amid the forlorn beauty of Venice, I 
glided on. 

I have uo doubt it was a proper time to think all 
the fantastic things in the world, and 1 thought them ; 
but they passed vaguely through my mind, without 
at all interrupting the sensations of sight and sound. 
Indeed, the past and present mixed, there, and the 
moral and material were blentin the sentiment of utter 
novelty and surprise. 

The quick boat slid through old troubles of mine, 
and unlooked-for events gave it the impulse that 
carried it beyond, and safely around sharp corners of 
life. And all the while I knew that this was a pro- 
gress through narrow and crooked canals, and past 
marble angles of palaces. But I did not know 
theu that this fine confusion of sense and spirit 
was the first faint perception of the charm of life in 
Venice. 

Dark, funereal barges like my own flitted by, and 
the gondoliers had warned each other at every turn- 
ing, with hoarse, lugubrious cries; the lines of 
balconied palaces never ended;—here aud there at 
their doors larger craft were moored, with dim figures 
of men moving uncertainly about on them. 

At last we had passed abruptly out of the Grand 
Canal into one of the smaller channels, and from 
comparative light into a darkuess, only remotely 
affected by some far-streaining corner lamp. But 
always the pallid, stately palaces; always the dark 
heaven witli its trembliug stars above, aud the dark 
water with its trembling stars below; but now in- 
numerable bridges, and an utter lonesomeness, and 
ceaseless sudden turns and windings. 

Oue could not resist a vague feeling of anxiety, in 
these straight and solitary passages, which was part 
of the strange enjoyment of the time, and which was 
referable to tle novelty, the Lush, the Jarkness, and 
the piratical appearance aud unaccountable pauses of 
the gondoliers. 

Was not this Venice, and is not Venice for ever 
associated with bravocs and unexpected dagger 
thrusts? That valise of mine might represent fabu- 
lous wealth to the uncultivated imagination. Who, 
if I made an outcry, could understand the facts of the 
situation ?—(as we say in the journals). 

To move on was relief ; to pause was regret for past 
transgressions, mingled with good resolutions for the 
future. But I felt the liveliest mixture of all these 











emotions when, slipping from the cover of a bridge, 


the gondola suddenly rested at the foot of a atair- 
way, before a closely barred door. 
The gondoliers rang and rang again, while their 


passenger 
. Divided the swift mind, 


in the wonder whether a door so grimly bolted and 
austerely barred, could possibly open into an hotel, witl, 
cheerful overcharges for candles and service. But as 
soon as the doors opened, and he beheld the honest, 
swindling countenance of an hotel portier, he felt secure 
against everything but imposture, and all wild absurd- 
ities of doubt and conjecture at once faded from his 
thought, when the portier suffered the gondoliers to 
make him pay a florin too much.— Venetian Life. By 
Wm. D. Howells. 





THE QUALITIES OF LOVE. 
It is love divine that giveth radiance to the human brow, 
and which lighteth the eye with bright beams of ecstasy. 
THE qualities of love are certainly very proper in 
the management of a first-class poet. It is a subject 
on which he may shine in different lights, yet keep 
clear of all the whining and cant with which the 
dramatic stage is too frequently pestered. 

The ancients have scarcely meddled with it in any 
of their tragedies. Shakespeare has shown it in almost 
all degrees by different characters, in one or other of 
his plays, Otway has wrought it up most beautifully 
in “ ‘The Orphan,” to raise our pity. Dryden expresses 
its thoughtless violence very well in “ All for Love.” 
Addison has painted it both successful and unfortu- 
nate, with the highest judgment, in his ‘‘ Cato.” 

But Adam and Eve, in Milton, are the finest pic 
tures of conjugal love that ever were drawn. In them 
its true warmth of affection is seen, without the vio 
lence or fury of passion ; a sweet and reasonable ten 
derness, without any cloying or insipid fondness. 

In its serenity and sunshine, it is noble, amiable, 
endearing, and innocent.’ When it jars and goes out 
of tune, as on some occasions it will, there is anger 
and resentment. He is gloomy, she complains and 
weeps, yet love has still its force. Eve knows how to 
submit, and Adam to forgive. It is quite pleasing to 
know they have quarrelled, when we see the agreeable 
manner in which they are reconciled. They have 
enjoyed prosperity, and they will share adversity to- 
gether. J. A. 





* Discovery mx Caruiste ApBey.— While workmen 
were engaged in making excavations in the Abbey, 
recently, in order to level the ground at the east end of 
the Cathedral, about thirty stone shafts were laid bare 
They are 4} inches in diameter, averaging about 5 feet 
in length, and, from the mortar adhering to them, it is 
evident that they have at some time been used in some 
part of the cathedral buildings. The diameter of the 
shafts is the same as that of the shafts in the bays of the 
choir, aisles, &c., of the cathedral, and it is conjectured 
that they have belonged to the original Early English 
clerestory of the edifice. 

THe Inrropuction oF SALMON mNrTO AUSTRALIA 
—Mr. Youl writes as follows tO the Times: —“I have 
this moment received a telegram from Melbourne, an- 
nouncing the safe arrival of the Lincolushire with 
upwards of 100,000 salmon, sea, and brown trout ova 
and bringing also the good news that 40 per cent. of 
the whole number were hatching in the breeding 
ponds on the river Plenty, io Tasmania. Your 
readers will also be glad to learn that the last 
account received direct from the Hon. R. Uilicer, the 
chairman of the Salmon Commissioners, was that at 
least 2,000 salmon fry, varying in size from 9 in. to 
12 in., had left the fresh water and gone to sea, and 
that there was thriving in the ponds 400 brown trout 
from 11 in. to 13 in. long, the produce of the salmon 
and trout ova shipped iu Januury, 1864, by the ship 
Norfolk.” 

Recent EartHQuares.—1. The first shock of: an 
earthquake at Chittagong, Bengal, was felt on Decem- 
ber 15th, 1865, at 6.50 p.m, aud between that time 
and 2 A.M. on the twentieth of the same month 
twelve disiinct sliocks were feli, of various degrees oi 
intensity. In Thanvah Roajan the earth’s surface 
cracked in sevoral plices, and poured forth jets ol 
water and a fine dark grey-coloured sand. No sand 
has ever been found in the deepest excavations, either 
at that spot or within many miles, sothat it must have 
been forced up from a great depth. ‘The heaps of sand 
thrown out. varied from the size of a molelill up.to 
twelve feetin diameter, and three feet deep. At the 
cessation of the shocks the large sand-heap was still 
wet, and the ground showed signs of having been 
recently flooded. T'he water rose some inches from the 
ground, and so far as could be ascertained, it was cold 
It appears that there are in the neighbourhood several 
“burning wells,” which are supposed to be connected 
with volcanic agency, but none of them exhibited any 
change during the earthquake.—2. On March 9th, 





at 2a.m., an earthquake was felt at Christiania, io 
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many places in Norway, along the west coast at 
Verblungiis and Drontheim, and the tower of Frau- 
enkirche rocked so violently that the bells began to 
ring.—3. The earthquake felt in Norway on March 
9th appears to have extended as far as the Shetland 
Isles. The keeper of the lighthouse on the Flugga 
rock, which is situated about a mile anda half north 
of Unst, reports that at 1.20 a.m. on the same day the 
tower began to shake terribly, and continued doing so 
for thirty seconds. There was no wind or sea to cause 
the vibration, and it must, therefore, be attributed to 
the shock of an earthquake. If the shocks felt at the 
Shetlands and Norway are in any way connected, they 
must have proceeded in a north-easterly direction from 
the former to the latter place, occupying a period of 
forty minutes—the wave having a velocity of about 
seven or eight miles per minute. 








TWINS. 


1 mx? Miss Dudley at the house of Mrs. Wheeler. 
She was visiting there at the time, and so wasl. I 
don’t suppose anyone would have called her a pretty 
woman. She had a superb form, tall and straight, 
vatber full; a fine head balanced above her sloping 
shoulders ; a broad, low forehead, looking out from 
under Leavy masses of dark brown hair; brown, 
earnest eyes, that looked you full in the face ; a rather 
large, but well-shaped nose; broad mouth, with thin, 
scarlet lips, that opening, displayed a good substan- 
tial set of white, even teeth; and a skin white and 
smooth as polished marble. 

Sle might have been twenty-five, one would have 
said to look at her—I found out afterwards that she 
was thirty. No doubt she had had plenty of offers of 
marriage; and then, too, she had such a grand, stately 
way with her that timid men would have stood some- 
whatin awe. 

But I'm not a timid man, especially among ladies ; 
and besides, when she chose, Miss Dudley coald be 
very fascinating. 

She drew me towards her by some mysterious 
charm—some strange mesmeric power that she exer- 
cised over me. 

Now, at thetimeI amspeaking of I was just thirty- 
three; but, singular as it may seem, although I have 
always been exceedingly tender-hearted, I had never 
felt the least twinge of the ‘grande passion.” I 
had met @ great many pretty faces, quite a number 
of lovely ones, and one or two that were decidedly 
beautiful. 

Miss Minnie Dudley was neither. Taken altogether, 
tbat is, in form and feature, one might call her superb; 
but she was the last woman that most men would fall 
in love with. 

They would stand at a distance and admire her, 
but as for claiming her for their own, why, it took 
more of a certain kind of courage than most men 
have; but as for me, why, 1 think she was just the 
woman that I had been unconsciously looking for. 

I may as well remark that I am a man of consider- 
able wealth. I own‘a splendid establishment. For 
years it had been under the entire management of 
Mrs. Greyson, my housekeeper. 

NoW I really felt that it was my duty to bring home 
« wife to preside over that. establi mt. There 
were many women that could have done the honours 
well, but none with the grace of Miss Dudley. 

Therefore, you perceive, I concluded, after mature 
deliberation, that 1 would marry the aforesaid young 
lady, providing she would have me. 

I didn’t have a great deal of doubt about that. 
Most women of humble means would have probably 
married me for my fortune; but I imagined that Miss 
Dudley was not one of that class. 

“She possesses a noble soul, and if ever she.con- 
sents to be mine it will be because she loves me,” I 





said. 

I looked out of the window just then, and espied the 
object of my thoughts coming up from the garden. 
She looked so grand and stately that I couldn’t help 
smiling at the thought of her ever condescending to 
love a poor mortal of the masculine gender. 

Who she was I could not have told at the time. I 
bad come down from town to visit my particular 
friend, Bob Wheeler. Miss Dudley was there when I 
arrived. I learned that she resided in Greenfield with 
a married sister, She had a few thousands—enough 
to support her respectably, and that was all. 

‘\A fine woman,” said. Bob, as he lit a cigar. “ If 
I was a marrying man, I might—but bah! She's 
superb, grand, too grand—ne quid nimis |” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“ Why, with your establishment, Frank, she’s just 
the woman to make a display. You could trot her out 
on state occasions, you know; but a man in a 
country town like this, for instance, would be in quite 
«8 bad a fix as the man who bought the elephant, 
with such a woman for a wife.” 

“ Strange she never married.” 








“She hed offers, but she rejected them all. That’s 
not strange, because she would not marry a man un- 
less he had a large share of brains, or « large share 
of money, which amounts to the same thing in this 
world, you know.” 

“Do you believe that, Bob?” 

“Of course. I’m pretty well acquainted with her. 
I should as quick think of talking love to Power's 
Greek Slave as to Miss Minnie Dudley. What a dis- 
dainful smile she’d give a fellow !” 

Now that wasn’t just what I wanted. I suppose 
we are all foolish enough some time in our lives to 
want some one to love us; but I had never, until the 
day I met Miss Dudley, seen the woman thatI thought 
I could love. 

And now—well, Bob didn’t know, of course. Miss 
Dudley always stood upon her dignity. Bob might 
have thought that he was acquainted with her, but I 
felt that he wasn’t. 

Determined to win this woman, not only her hand 
but her heart, of course, I became as attentive to her 
as ever lover was to his mistress. And she was very 
gracious to me in return. I tried to think that some 
act of hers, some expression of her face, or some pecu- 
liar tone in her voice, indicated a dawning of the 
tender passion in her bosom, and at last I felt sure 
that she—yes, I was positive that the majestic Miss 
Dudley really loved me. 

Being now convinced of that, nothing remained for 
me to do but propose in the ordinary fashion. 

I met Miss Dudley in the garden that evening. I 
drew her arm through mine and we walked on. Itseemed 
to me that thousands of little Cupids were hovering 
over our heads; the moon coming up behind the 
trees I took to be the torch of Hymen, and the gar- 
den of Mr. Wheeler seemed like some enchanted 
ground. 

We took seats upona rustic bench at the farther 
end of the garden. I held her little hand in mine. 
Now was the time. 

* Miss Dudley,” I began, my voice choking with 
strange emotions, “ you cannot but have seen—you 
must have felt that I loved thee.” 

I looked up for encouragement, but she was looking 
away from me. Her hand laid passively in mine, not 
a tremor ran through her frame. Her face, to all 
appearance, was as calm as a summer’s morning. 

“Minnie, darling, I love you. Will you be my 
wife?” 

“Yes,” she replied, calmly turning towards me. 

I drew her towards my bosom and pressed number- 
less kisses upon brow, cheek and lip. 

I was satisfied. Still water runsdeep, they say, and 
I believedit then. I imagined that her feelings were 
too deep for words. 

Before we left the garden that night we had ar- 
ranged everything in regard to our wedding, which 
was to take place in September, atthe house of Miss 
Dudley's sister. I was to return to London the next 
day to make preparations for the great event of my 
life. 

“‘Good-night, Minnie, dear,” I said, kissing her, 
as we parted. at the hall door. 

Bob was inhisown room. I went up and told him 
of my success. ‘“ Wish me joy, Bob.” 

“Bah! I could have done that a month ago. I 
knew how it would turn out. But I say, Frank, did 
she tell you that she loved you?” and Bob took his 
cigar from his mouth and smiled rather saucily, I 
thought. 

I didu’t reply. You perceive that I didn’t consider 
that that was any of his business. Besides, too, when 
I thought of it, 1 remembered that she had never told 
me anything of the kind. Shehadsaid “ Yes,” when 
I asked her to be my wife; but as to thelove—why, 
I had settled that question in my mind before I made 
the proposal, and I wasn’t going to let it trouble me 
now. 

The next day I wasin London. I whispered to 
Wiggins that 1 was soon to leap into the horrible 
abyss of matrimony. 

Wiggins told Brown, and Brown told Miss Grittel- 
well, and she told all her female acquaintances, and 
they told all their friends, and I found in less than 
twenty-four hours after 1 had told Wiggins of the 

roposed wedding to take place, everybody in London 
ew it. 

The next day, when I met the Misses Fizzlebob in 
their carriage, they hardly noticed me. They bowed 
stiffly. 

You see I had been somewhat attentive to the 
younger Miss Fizzlebob, though I had never enter- 
tained serious thoughts concerning the fair creature. 

But now I approach the serious part of my story. 
I would much rather pass over this matter in silevce, 
but as I sat down with the determination to tell the 


small | whole story of my courtship, keeping nothing back, I 
must push through. 

It was September. I was on my way to Green- 
field. It was the happiest day of my life, 1 think. 
I had written to Minnie that I should be there on / 








the third, but instead, I was there on the second. 
At the station, of course, there was no one to meet me. 
I called a carriage, and told the driver to set me down 


at the house of George Summers, my Minnie’s 
sister’s husband. 


It was a small cottage house, painted white, with 


green blinds. It was situated some distance back 
from the street. A brick walk, upon either side of 
which was a flower-bed, led from the gate up to the 
front door. 


I hurried to the door and rang the bell. . There 


was no answer, and sol rang again. Then I heard 
footsteps, and at last a key rattled in the lock, and 
then the door opened. 


It was my Minnie, bless her heart! I seized her 


hands and drew her towards me.’ She shrieked, and 


then tried to draw herself away. 
“Minnie, darling !” 1 cried, still holding her fast. 
“Sir!” looking daggers at me. 
“Why do you treat me thus?” I asked, exceed- 


ingly surprised and bewildered, but still holding her 
hands. 


“Unhand me, villain!” she shrieked. “Murder! 
Help! George!” 

Was the woman crazy? I really feared she was; 
and then I thought, perhaps she never loved me 
Then, by a strong effort, in spite of her struggles, | 
threw my arms around her and pressed her to my 
bosom, raining kisses upon her lips. 

** Monster! help! help!” she cried again. 

Really, this was becoming quite unpleasant to me. 
Such a reception for a lover by his mistress, I had 
never heard or read of. And just at this juncture [ 
heard footsteps approaching and a voice asking the 
cause of all the row, and that was just what I wanted 
to know. 

“O George! help me!” and a small gentleman, 


‘very thin and short, with light hair, blue eyes and 


red whiskers sprang towards us. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked, stepping up 
and laying his hand on my shoulder. 

I was just the least bit excited. I am sure I could 
not have been in my right mind, or I should not have 
done what I did. Besides, I’d lately been taking 
lessons in the noble art of self-defence. I wanted tu 
display myself, and furthermore I didn’t want to be 
bullied by a little man with red whiskers; and so I 
squared off, and shaking the red-whiskered chap’s 
hand from my shoulder, I struck out boldly with my 
left, floored my antagonist and drew the first blood. 

“There, lay quiet now, my lovely youth,” said J, 


seeing that he had no thought of coming up to the 


“geratch,” and then I turned and grasped Minnie in 
my arms once more. 

I don’t know what would have happened next ; but 
just then I heard a light footstep on the stairs. L 
looked up, and—— 

Well, you can’t understand my feelings, and I can- 
not describe them. I was bewildered at first, but now 
—why, deuce take me, but there were two Minnies! 

“Mr. Hills! Why, how do you do?” said the 
Minnie on the stairs, extending her hand towards 
me. “ Why, what does this mean?” and she looked 
down at the prostrate form of the red-whiskered chap. 

I couldn’t speak, I looked first at the Minnie in 
my arms and then at the Minnie before me; aud then 
I Joosened my hold upon the former andtook the hand 
of the latter. 

“ Will you please explain?” I asked. 

“T think you should,” was the answer. 

“ Well, I will,” I replied, looking at Minnie number 
one. “I arrived here five minutes ago and undertook 
to kiss my betrothed -——” 

“ No.” 

“ Who then ?” 

“Mrs. George Summers, my twin sister !” 

“ Bless mo!” said I, as the light broke in upon me, 
and I was just a little profane—that is, in a low tone 
of voice. ; 

And this is Mr. Frank Hills?” cried Mrs. Summers, 
extending her hand and laughing heartily. 

“Give us your hand, ole fellah!” said Mr. Sum- 
mers, the small red-whiskered chap, rising from the 
floor. 

“T hope] didn’t hurt you.” 

“Not a bit. But what a mistake? Why didn’t 
you tell me?” 

“ Why, I supposed you knew.” 

And then we all went in to dinner, and a more jolly 
party you never saw. And, well, the next day there 
was a wedding in Greenfield, and Minnie and L were 
made one. 

Little remains to be said, except that Minnie and 
I live very happily together, and I have made myself 
well enough acquainted with her features to be able 
to distinguish between her and Mrs. Summers. 

be ee 1 





Sir Curisropurr Wren a Dreamer.—Sir Chris- 
topber Wren, as we are all aware, was a wonderful 
architect, but it isnot so wniversally known tliat le 
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was a great dreamer, and, ia one or two instances, his 
dreams were realized. On the night after the battle of 
Worcester, being at his father’s house at East Knoyle, 
in Wiltshire, he dreamt that he saw a great fight, 
in a market place with which he was unacquainted, 
where some were flying and others pursuing; and 
amongst those that fled he thought he saw a kinsman 
of his, who had gone into Scotland to join tne king's 
army. The next night this relation came to Kuoyle, 
and was the first that brought the news of the battle 
of Worcester. After the Restoration, Wren, being 
chosen Surveyor of the Works to King Charles II., 
was called upon to prepare a plan for the repairs of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, which he subsequently rebuilt. 
Before he yentured to give in his ideas on a matter of 
so much importance, in which no less a master of his 
art than Inigo Jones had been engaged before him, he 
thought it prudent to take a survey of the works of 
the best masters abroad, and accordingly obtained the 
king's leaye to travel fora few months. While he 
was in Paris he fell ill of a feverish disorder, and sent 
for a physician, whopronounced the attack dangerous, 
ordered the medicines suitable for pleurisy, and re- 
commended immediate and copious venesection. 
Having a strong aversion to bleeding, he put off that 
operation for a day longer, and, in the course of the 
night, dreamt that he was in a place where palm- 
trees grew, and that a woman in a romantic habit 
handed some dates to him. Though he found bimself 
much worse in the morning, he sent for dates, and 
eating plentifully of them, from the moment they 
entered his stomach he thought himself better, and 
without any other medicine or treatment speedily re- 
covered.—Dublin University Magazine. 





STURGEON FISHING. 


Tue spearman stands in the bow, armed with a 
most formidable spear. The handle, from seventy to 
eighty feet long, is made of white piuewood ; fitted on 
the spear-haft is a barbed point, in shape very much 
like a shuttlecock, supposing each feather represented 
by a piece of bone, thickly barbed, and very sharp at 
the end. This is so contrived that it can be easily 
detached from the long handle by a sharp, dexterons 
jerk. To this barbed contrivance a long line is made 
fast, which is carefully coiled away close to the spear- 
man, like a harpoon-line in a whale- boat. 

The four canoes, alike equipped, are paddled into 
the centre of the stream, and side by side drift slowly 
down with the current, each spearman carefully feel- 
ing along the bottom with his spear, constant practice 
having taught the crafty savages to know a sturgeon’s 
back when the spear comes in contact with it. The 
spear-head touches the drowsy fish ; a sharp plunge, 
and the redskin sends the notched points through 
armour and cartilage, deep into the leather-like 
muscles. A skilful jerk frees the long handle from the 
barbed end, which remains inextricably fixed in the 
fish ; the handle is thrown aside, the line seized, and 
the struggle begins. 

The first impulse is to resist this objectionable 
intrusion, so the angry sturgeon comes up to see what 
it all means. This curiosity is generally repaid by 
having a second spear sent crashing into him. He 
then takes a header, seeking safety in flight, and the 
real excitement commences. 

With might and main the bowman plies the 
paddies, and the spearman pays out the line, the 
canoe flying through the water. The slightest 
tangle, the least hitch, and over it goes; it becomes, 
in fact, a sheer trial of paddle versus fin. Twist and 
turn as the sturgeon may, all the canoes are with him. 
He flings himself out of the water, dashes through it, 
under it, and skims along the surface; but all isin vain, 
the canoes and their dusky oarsman follow all his 
efforts to escape, as a cat follows a mouse. 

Gradually the sturgeon grows sulky and tired, ob- 
stinately floating on the surface. The savage knows 
he is not vanquished, but only biding a chance for 
revenge; so he shortens up the line, and gathers 
quiclity on him, to get another spear in. 

It is done—and down viciously dives the sturgeon; 
but pain and weariness begin to tell, the struggles 
grow weaker and weaker as life ebbs slowly away, 
until the mighty armeur-plated monarch of the river 
yields himself a captive to tle dusky native in his frail 
canoe.— The Naturalist in Vancouver's Island 











Tere is a tradition that one of Jeanne d’Arc’s 
brothers, John or Peter Des Lys, settled in Scotland, 
aud there founded the family, members of which still 
live and flourish under the name, less noble in form, 
of “Lys.” 

Apparatus ror SavinG Lirg at Sea.—A curious 
apparatus for this purpose was exhibited a few days 
ago in the Serpentine. The person is placed on his 
back in a sort of elliptical shell, stuffed, we presume, 
with cork. By means of a winch handle, provided, 





by the way, with bat little multiplying gear, the 

rson to be bathed or to be sa turns round a 
Fittle screw propeller, by which he is supposed to 
drive, an:! also to guide (if possible) the safety appa- 
ratus. Et voild tout. Desens’ bath and safety appa- 
ratus is the invention of a foreigner, and we are 
always hospitably inclined towards imyortations, yet 
we fear that Mr. Desens is losing his time. We see 
scarcely any advantage in his apparatus over a belt, 
which, of course, a man able to swim the least would 
much prefer. Ln case of shipwreck the apparatus affords 
no more protection against cold and exposure ; and 
its great bulk would, reckoning one to each passenger, 
make up @ cargo in safety apparatusalone. The only 
way in which it might be preferable toa common belt 
is the possibility that it may keep off the sharks. 








SCIENCE. 





Tue troops at Chilons have got 10,000 breech- 
loaders of a very superivr .aracter to the Prussian 
needle-gun. 

Tue AmatrHonte Vase.—The famous vase of 
Amathonte has reached Paris. As the weight of this 
monster work of art is not less than 15,000 kilo- 
grammes (33,060 Ib.), it is honed that its landing may 
be effected by means of one of the cranes used on the 
Quai d’Orsay to raise blocks of stone. The diameter 
of the base fs 8m. 5c. (9 ft. 10 in.), andthe height 2m. 
25c. (6 ft. 6 in.). Ithas been sculptured out of a sin- 
gle block. It was discovered by M. Vogtié at 
the summit of a hill 1,500 ft. in height, and in a piece 
of ground over which are scattered the ruins of the 
Amathonte, twenty-five miles south of Lamala, 

Some interesting balloon ascents have been made 
by Mr. Coxwell during the past month, particularly 
those from the Crystal Palace on June 12th and 25th, 
on which daysthe rate of travelling indicated a more 
rapid movement of the atmosphere than we are apt to 
associate with the breezes of June. On the 12th Mr. 
Coxwell and Captain Woodgate ascended, at 4.30 from 
Sydenham, and in less than eight minutes crossed the 
Thames just above Woolwich. Theballoon descended 
at 5.20, nearly ten miles beyond Chelmsford. On 
June 25 the same gentleman started from the Crystal 
Palace at 6 P.M. and after passing over Epsom 
Downs and Guildford, landed on Elstead inclosure, 
which is over thirty miles from the Palace. But on 
June 12 more than forty miles were accomplished in 
fifty minutes. 

Insect Wax.—The trade in this article in China is 

large. In 1864, from the single port of Hankow 
alone, 5,100 cwt. were exported. It is taken by the 
Chinese as medicine, but is principally used as 
stearine in the manufacture of candies. It is one of 
the most valuable of the many products of Sze-Chuen, 
being worth 60 and 70 taels per picul (133 lb.) The 
wax is deposited, for the protection of its eggs, by an 
insect which inhabits the trees on which the wax is 
secreted. The formation of the wax was a subject 
which occupied the especial attention of M. Simon, a 
French savant, who, a year or two ago, @ con- 
siderable time in the interior, during which time he is 
said to have traversed the greater portion of Sze- 
Chuen, and to have reached the eastern confines of 
Thibet. It is to be hoped the result of his researches 
into the products of the former fertile province will 
ere long be made public. 
Tue Bram or Fisuzs.—The homologues of the 
brain in fishes have always been difficult to determine ; 
but if we are to believe M. Hollard, who has just pub- 
lished an essay on the subject, the difficulty no longer 
exists. M. Hollard has drawn the following conclu- 
sions from his observations. We find in the brain of 
fishes three ventricular divisions, which correspond to 
the three primitive cerebral vesicles. The anterior and 
posterior regions become divided into two distinct 
sections. The inferior cerebral organization of the 
fish relates to the anterior sections, the intermediate 
cerebrum or nucleus, and the anterior brain or 
tlie hemispheres. The intermediate braiu corresponds 
to the fundamental part of the nucleus of the cere- 
brum. The inferior lobes represent the corpora striata, 
The anterior lobe of the brain of fishes corresponds 
tu that part of the hemispheres which is nearest the 
corpora striata. 





VIVIAN TRAVERS. 


> 
CHAPTER X. 


Try hard as he would, after the departure of 
Philip, Hugh Aynscourt found it impossible to dispel 
all thoughts of him. On turning his attention 
again to his book, the grave and earnest face of bis 
nephew seemed to rise before it, obscuring the words 
and compelling his thoughts to linger upon the reeent 





interview. 











Philip’s expression of affectionate interest in him 
repeated themselves in his mind, and he began to 
experience a longing to prove their truth or falsity, 
his belief in his nephew's hypocrisy being evidently 
somewhat shaken. 

“ Men are all alike—all alike, Sir William,” he said, 
bitterly, after a period of earnest reflection, addres 
ing the dog, whose sagacious eyes were fixed atten- 
tively upon him. “ And Philip is as bad as the rest. 
I know you like him, Hamilton; but you need not— 

ou cannot—deny that be cares for my money, not 

or me.” : 

Sir William betraying no intention of denying this 
assertion, the philosopher continued, in a slightly dis- 
appointed tone: 

“Of course, his professions of affection for me are 
hypocritical. I never did anything to make him like 
me. I wouldn’treceive him after his father's death, 
nor interest myself tm his fortunes. When he came 
to me, telling me that be was an orphan, I sent him 
away, saying that I could not be disturbed by his 
presence here, and that he must take himself away. 
There was nothing in all that to make him love me, 
and I know he don’t.” 

He reviewed his conduct at the period referred to, 
when Philip had come to him for comfort and advice, 
remembering how, when he had assured his nephew 
that he must earn his own living, the young man had 
cheerfully and hopefully responded by assuring him 
that he had already secured a position as secretary to 
Mr. Travers; thus rota J he had no intention of 
burdening his uncle with his support. 

From these reflections the philosopher's mind wan- 
dered to the period of his own long-forgotten youth, 
and for the first time during many years he remem- 
bered his boyhood’s friends, his parents and only 
brother, the father of Philip. 

These softening influences, however, speedily fled 
before bitter thoughts of the girl who had jilted him 
on the eve of their marriage, and who had almost 
wrecked his life, quite sweeping overboard all his 
faith and trust in humanity. From the fever conse- 
quent on the discovery of her falsity and faithless- 
ness, he had arisen a changed man—cold, bitter, and 
misanthropic; whose only joy was in his books, and 
whose chief grief was in his occasional forced contact 
with his fellow-beings. ~ 

For twenty years he had lived what he termod 
philosophic existence in his dreary hermitage, oblivious 
of the fact that there were happy, cheerful homes 
all around him, where the lives of the inmates con- 
trasted strongly with his, and where his very existence, 
a asa supposed miser, was unknown. 

“Well,” he sighed, arousing himself from this 
review of the past, “I am happy enough now. These 
creatures around me, absorbed in the petty cares and 
labours of obtaining food and drink, and outdoing 
their neighbours in their costly attire, know nothing 
of the grand sources of enjoyment which I possess. 
My life is truer and better than theirs. I give no 
thought to the cherishing of my miserable body, but 
feed my mind, my immortal soul, upon the great 
truths of philosophy. Mine, then, is the only sensible 


existence!” 

The philosopher really believed what he said, and 
looked fer an approval of his sentiments to his canine 
companion, whose attention, however, had become 
diverted from his master to the edibles on tlie book- 
shelf. Noticing this, Mr. Aynscourt exclaimed, apolo- 
getically : 

“Excuse me, Sir William, I quite for, your 
wants, my mind having been so occupied with unusual 
things.” 

nr produced the tin basin, assisted Sir 
William to a liberal supply of food, and then helped 
himself in a manner that showed the delights of the 

late were unknown to, or, at least, had long since 
ra forgotten by him. 

The dog directed his attention to the package 
Philip had brought, and, on opening it, Hugh Ayns- 
court discovered a nicely roasted fowl. 

This he divided clumsily, giving the better half 
to Sir William, and restoring the remainder to the 
larder to await the renewed demands of his appe- 


tite. ; 

As he replaced it, he discovered the pocket-book his 
nephew had left, and exclaimed : 

“Why, what is this? Philip's purse—and he left 
it intentionally, that is evident—I wonder if he thinks 
me destitute of money ?” , 

An examination of the contents of the pocket-book 
revealed a small roll of bank notes, which the philoso- 
pher hastened to count. 

“ Righty-five pounds,” he then said, aloud. “That 
is a large sum for a secretary to give away—unless 
he ex it to be returned tenfold. This act proves 
corclusively that Philip bas designs upon me. And 
yet it is possible that the boy thinks me poor and has 
adopted this delicate, generous way of relieving my 
supposed wants! He is really a mystery to me, and 
'T shall find a great deal of pleasury in studying him 
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d exposing the h isy which, after all, I know 
ws doen tis bean ot tie chemeater ‘ 


With these conflicting thoughts concerning his 
nephew, the philosopher returned to his studies, 
breaking in upon them now and then only, to address 
some profound remark to Sir William, who received 
it the Lips = apptopriate to the distinguished 





scholar whose was supposed to have taken pos- 
session of his canine body. 

So the day and: ee: Mr. Aynscourt 
continuing 1 light of a tallow candle, 
and at & ‘hour he retired to a small 


adjoin he flung himself upon a hard 
sti ean ane, ieee over bien ragged and 
was soon asleep. : 

This room was more like a cel] than a Sleeping 
gz ite only furniture, and the 
window covered with dust and cob- 
webs. But the sleep of its o¢cupant seemed as sound 















He arose at daylight, divided his breakfast with Sir 
William, and resumed his studies, in which he soon 
became so absorbed that he quite forgot everything 
but his favourite author. 
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The da; way, and the losopher ap- 

completly ous to the os appeals of 

Sir Wil or to represent that 

only aroused at by hearing a 
olonged knock at the outer door. 

ip with a _— of annoyance, anathe- 

terrvpting the train of his 

make a movement towards ascer- 

Tt was only when the knocking 

Btinuous that he arose and pro- 

Koen eis 


opening the dt ~ found himself face to face 


she propeller vesmesent ta seeoieiee vob 
the p ote the r 
or a habit of pa Beanty 
meals. 


The restaurant-keeper looked surprised at Beholditig 
the philosopher in person, and said : 

* You'll excuse me calling upon you, Mr. Aynscourt, 
but I didn’t know but what you was sick. I ain't seen 
nothin’ of you fora long time, and my wife says you 
hain’t set foot out o’ doors since last autumn, so I didn’t 
know but you might be sick here allalone. The dog 
hain’t been to my establishment for several days for 
your feody and-I thouglit p’rhaps you'd both frozen 
toe death during the cold spell we’ve had.” 

“Oh, you. did?” sneered the philosopher, im- 
patiently. “ You are very much interested, Iam sure. 
daresay; You hoped we were frozen'to death. De you 
want money ?” 

“ Oh, no,” was the obsequious response; ‘‘not at pre- 
seat. Fm only too happy to s’ply your wants, and 
wish they were greater !” 

“Of course you do!” was the harsh rejoinder. ‘‘ If 
you don’t want mohey, what are you doing here? 
My wante’are larger than they should be. Diogenes 
was content with next to nothing, and would have 
been affrighted at my luxurious habits !” 

“ Diogenes!” repeated the visitor, with a puzzled 
countenance. “I never saw him. Hedovn't live round 
here, dods lie ?” 

“ What frightful ignorance!’ exclaimed Mr. Aynus- 
court. ‘ Yet; such is fame! You disgust me with 
mankind; fellow. If you haveanything more to say 
to me; write it, and thrust the paper under the door. 
I don’t watit to see your face dgain. Not know Dio- 
genes! Alas, this degenerate world !” 

With this lamentation, he slammed ‘the door in bis 
visitor's face, and the latter descended tiie steps, 
muttering : 

“The miserly old carmudgeon! It’s just as the 
neighbours say—lie’s gone crazy over his piles of 
gold! How mad lie was because I néver heard of 
that Diogenes, who, I s'pose, is some relation o’ 





his’n !” 
The phifosopher’sopinion of his visitor was scarcely 
more flattering; be remarking to his canine friend: 


“That fellow is ‘a sycophant, Sir Willian, and 
allied to those uther men who called upon us recently, 
and who seémed to regard us as mad. I hope we shail 
see no more of him. You msy go round, though, for 
our dinner.” 

Sir William appeared to comprehend this remark 
perfectly; for he arose with alacrity, hastening to the 
déor which the philosopher opened for his egress, 
leaving it ajar for his return. 

To a few minutes he returned with the dinner, care- 
fully deposited in a small covered basket. There was 
only a piece of cold roast beef and a couple of warm 
Lane but Sir William shared equally with his 
master, c 

With the approach of evening, the philosopher 
thought more over his plan for testing the character 
of his nephew, ‘and finally, after due explanations to 
Sir Wil be examining the contents of a 
large clothes-closet adjoining his bedroom. 


rot ta a soft mattress | Passengers 
peers wo. 


The contents consisted of a few tattered garments, 
from which he selected a long, old-fashioned coat, or 
cloak, and a large hat, capable of completely shading 
his features. With these he returned to the other 
chamber. 

The evening had deepened to eight o’clock when 
he donned his antiquated coat, slouched his hat over 
his face, took a heavy staff in his hand, and left his 
house With his dog at his heels, on his errand to study 


the cha¥acter of his nephew. 
—_—_— 
CHAPTER XL 
On. gaining the strest, Hugh Aynscourt found the 
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1 gusts ; bat 
noticed the weather, P ether diss 
able or not. He a place in an omnibds, 
‘an@as there were very few 









‘Sir William, ce 


as, a8 wbual, “well lig 
hesitated a moment before 







there being a eae quietu t the 
‘place, he recovered his courage and touch bell. 
His sutminons was answered by Denwf¥/"Who, in 
Téply to bis inquiry, informed him that "My, "Ayus- 


gi had secs at General Cotton’s, a Bad not 
returned home. ‘ 

“ Weshall have to defer our experiment, Sit Wilttain,” 
‘waid Hugh Aynscourt, in a disappointed jas he 


‘descended the “ We can’t gote General i’s. 
2 aa 
7 mh mia roachin 
which, vpn ts eueyemen 
g e, he recognized as that oi ep 
He im assumed a drooping position, leaning 
Same as if with 


heavily + his staff, and moved 
extent difficulty, his eyes twinkling under his 
slouched hat, as be muttered: 

“Now I shall prove you, young mun! Now I 
shall learn if by nature you are really generous and 
kind-hearted, or if your generosity to me was but an 
artful plan to enlist my gratitude and affection, and 
make yourself my heir. Now I shell prove you a 
hypocrite.” 

He paused in the shadow o1 one of the nouses as 
Philip approached him, and directed Sir William to 
rétire to the deeper shade of a neighbouring porch. 
As his nephew was about to pass him, the philosopher 
said, with affected tremaiousness ; 

“Charity, sir, for one who has never begged 
before——” 

Philip stopped beside the pretended mendicant on 
hearing these words, and without a suspicion of his 
identity, bestowed upon him a few copper coius. 
He was then about to pass on, when his heart was 
touched at the attitude of his disguised relative, and 
said, kindly: 

“ Your plea is a very common one, and yet I will not 
doubt your truthfulness. This is a bad night for an 
old man like you to be abroad, and on such an errand. 
Have you no home ?” 

“T havea miserable shelter,” replied the philoso- 
pher, disguising his tones, and restraining his impulse 
to quote Diogenes. ‘ But I have no fire, and nothing 
of what you would call the necessary comforts of 


ex 

“That is bard, and Iam sorry for you,” replied 
Philip. “I see from your language that you must 
have known better days. Do you live far from 
here ?” 

The pretended mendicant named a street as having 
the honour of containing his residence. 

‘“‘ That is a long distance for you to walk to-night,” 
said Philip. ‘“‘You must take an omnibus to re- 
turn home. Tell me your number, and I will call 
upon you to-morrow, and see what I can do for your 
comfort.” 

The philosopher gave a fictitious number, and Philip 
then pressed a larger donation into his band, telling 
him to go home directly, and procure a good fire and 
warm food, repeating his promise of visiting him upon 
the morrow. Then, after adding a little instruction in 
regard to the kind of omnibus to take, and a few 
cheering words, the young man passed on'and dis- 
appeared within the mansion of Mr. Travers. 

The philosopher gazed after him with considerable 
feeling, exclaiming : 

“He is really generous. He has a heart for the 
sorrows of others! I believe I have succeeded in find- 
ing what Diogenes sought in vain—a honest man! 
He certainly had no design upon me in leaving his 
pocket-book for my use. Come; Sir William !” 

He hastened from the spot, pondering upon ‘the 
unexpected result of his adventure, and when he had 





gained a safe distance, and a side street, he paused by 


8, fearing that there was company in thé Rouse; | 


a gas-lamp to examine tie moicy his nephew had 
given him. 

“Three shillings, Sir William!” he said. ‘“ What 
do you think of that? Three shillings to a poor old 
beggar who has seen better days? But perhaps he is 
not really*generous—only a spendthrift. Imagine a 
spendthrift on three or four hundred a year! He has 
probably a di for money, and ought to bea 
philosopher, and live as I do. There is matérial in 
him for a secon! . He might be made a Diogenes. 
If he will, I will make my companion, and he 
shall discuss With me the immortal principlés of 
Pythagoras, Socrates, and Aristotle. He shall be Plato 
CO ee our dialogues for the 
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iowoper hon rt gaia — a 
uld only be brought to despise 
axuries hé HOW deemed necessary. . 

They Strange picture as they passed along 
—that philo and his dog. 

The tall; figure of the man, with his #ha : 
old-fashion ents, and his strange, hea 


garm 

béliied face, his air of respect and deference to 
be companion, made him seem like a being of 

er world, rather than like one of the shrewd 
ings who constitute the type of the men of to-day. 
‘And the dog, looking neither to the right nor left, yet 
Keeping up a vigilance and watchfulness that never 
slackened, seemed almost to confirm the fond belief of 
his master that a human soul looked from his saga- 
cious eyes, and that if he could speak, lofty thoughts 
Would be enunciated by his tongue. 

There were not many people abroad that night, yet 
every person they met turned to regard with cu- 
riosity thase two personages, who, by the way, bore 
their glances with philosophic disregard. 

They were advancing along an almost deserted 
street on their way homeward, when Mr. Ayns- 
court suddenly beheld a woman struggling in the 
grasp of two or three intoxicated young men, whose 
boisterous laughter mingled with her cries for assist- 
ance. 

There were no policemen within view, and, 
noticing that there were also no travellers but him- 
self and Sir William, the philosopher addressed a 
few words to his dog, and hastened towards the scene of 
action. 

“ Degenerate men!” he cried, as he passed beside 
them. “ Unhand that woman! Cowards—depart in 
peace |” 

The men greeted this speech with an uproar of 
laughter, and one of them badé the philosopher move 
on and not interfere with their sport. By way of re- 
ply the old man addressed them in tones of fiercest 
denunciation, and in words which would have been 
appropriate to an Athenian mob. 

Finding this unavailing, he lifted his stout oaken 
staff and applied it vigorously to the head of 
the nearest, bidding Sir William attend to the 
next. He diversified his performance upon the head 
of the first by striking vigorously the arms of the 
third, those arms being entwined about the struggling 
ca 


ptive. 

This mode of warfare soon made the philosopher 
and Sir William masters of the field, the young fellows 
wisely taking to their heels, and disappearing into an 
adjacent street, with many loud curses upon their 
singular enemies. 

Their released captive stood quite still for a moment, 
until Mr. Aynscourt had thanked Sir William for his 
able assistance, and was about to go away without a 
word to her, and then she sprang forward, expressing 
her thanks in warm terms. 

“ You needn't thank me,” returned the philosopher, 
grufly. ‘I don’t like women, and cannot compre- 
hend why they were created. There are no philo- 
sophical women now—no Hypatias and Aspasias !” 

The rescued woman looked surprised, and very 
justly so, at this singular response to her earnest 
thanks, and Mr. Aynscourt continued : 

“Tt is time you wereat home, woman. A darkand 
windy night is hardly the time an unprotected woman 
should choose for her promenade——” 

“ But, sir,” interrupted the object of his censure, in 
@ pleasant, womanly voice, “I was obliged to come 
out on business. I am a poor sewing-woman, and 
have been taking home some work to a lady who 
employs me. It was necessary to take it this even- 
ing, as I had but just finished it, and she desired to 
wear itata party. I had no one to attend me, but 





had no fears, for I have never been insulted before. I 
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arm too old—or at least I thought so—to be considered 
an object of insult.” 

‘I thought women now-a-days never called them- 
selves old,” observed the philosopher, sarcastically. 

You are a curious specimen of the species.” 

He regarded her attentively, the light of an ad- 
jacent lamp assisting his observation. 

She was not old, as she had declared herself, nor 
was she young, having seen at least thirty-five years. 
She was without any pretensions whatever to beauty, 
eitber past or present, but possessed a gentle, womanly 
face, with a decidedly pleasing expression, and a 
inodest demeanour. 

Her form was good, being neither slight nor too 
well rounded, and her attire consisted of a suit of 
some cheap, grey material, which, however, gave her 
a remarkably lady-like appearance. 

Despite his professed hatred of womankind, the 
philosopher could not avoid being favourably im- 
pressed by her appearance. 

“ Who are you ?” heasked, abruptly. 
lo you live?” 

“I live but a short distance from here, with my 

other,” was the reply. “My name is Myrtle 
Osmyn.” 

“Very well, Miss Osmyn, my friend and I will 
see you home.” 

Miss Osmryn looked around for the “ friend,” 
but beheld only the dog, whom the philosopher 
hastened to introduce as his most intimate friend, Sir 
William Hamilton. 

The lady, for such she evidently was, despite her 
humble occupation, looked startled at this introduc- 
tion; but a glance at Mr. Aynscourt’s not unpre- 
possessing face caused her to mentally excuse his 
eccentricity, and she led the way to her residence. 

On the way the philosopher explained the name of 
his canine companion by informing Miss Osmyn that 
within that humble animal's body was imprisoned 
the soul of the distinguished scholar and antiquary, 
Sir William Hawilton. He found that Miss Osmyn 
was not altogetherignorant of the doctrines of Pytha- 

orag and she did not even smile at his singular 

elief, noticing that he sincerely believed what he 
declared, 

‘You should be a Hypatia, Miss Osmyn,” he ex- 
claimed, encouraged by her silence. “ You should 
eather about you the great and the learned, and teach 
them the high principles of existence, and the lofty 
capabilities of the human soul.” 

Miss Osmyn was saved the trouble uf replying, for 
they bad arrived at her home a very good house in a 
respectable street. 


“ And where 
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“T live here, sir,” she said. “ You must be tired 
after your assault upon those ruffians. Won't you 
walk up to my rooms and receive the thanks of my 
mother for your service to me?” 

Notwithstanding bis dislike to the weaker sex, the 
philosopher accepted the invitation in the name of Sir 
William and himself, and followed his conductress 
into the house, she having a latch-key. 

She led him up to the third-floor, to a neat sitting- 
room, occupied by a fretful-looking old lady, who was 
sitting in state in a large rocking-chair. 

This old lady Miss Osmyn introduced as her 
mother. 

“How long you’ve been away, Myrtle,” exclaimed 
the old woman, fretfully. “I thought you never 
would come home.” 

‘“‘T was obliged to alter the lady’s dress, mother,” 
answered Myrtle, in a gentle, respectful tone. ‘This 
gentleman has been very kind to me and has brought 
me home.” 

She proceeded to describe heradventure and the ser- 
vice Mr. Aynscourt had rendered her, while that gen- 
tleman surveyed the room and regarded the two 
women. 

Everything was very poor in that little room, but 
everything was also scrupulously neat and clean. 

A very small fire burned in the little stove, but the 
stove itself was polished to a painful degree of bright- 
ness. 

The carpet was whole, but had been well darned, 
and Mrs. Osmyn’s rocking-chair was covered with 
bright red moreen and ornamented with an anti- 


macassar. 

The old lady’s dress was much better than her 
daughter’s, being of soft, fine, woollen material, of a 
rich, dark colour, and her discontented, querulous 
face was framed in a cap of delicate white lace. 

It was plainly to be seen that she was an invalid, 
and no very patient one either; but nothing could 
exceed the tenderness and respect of her daughter's 
manner, which manner seemed habitual. 

“Tm sure I’m very much obliged to you for your 
kindness to Myrtle,” said the old lady, when her 
daughter had finished her narration. “It’s a hard 
life she has, sir, and I wonder she can be so patient. 
To think she should be obliged to carry home her 
work at night, and be exposed to insult, when her 
father used to be so well off. Well, this isa world 
of changes, and I shall be glad when I have quite 
done with it!” 

Words of comfort were strangers to the lips of the 
philosopher, and he felt no inclination to utter them 
Low, tbus he turned from the complaining mother to 











the patient daughter, and regarded her with feeling 
of wonder at the unfailing gentleness. 

Myrtle laid aside her bonnet and jacket, and, 
with but slight apology, took up a white cashmere 


opera-cloak which she was embroidering, and which 
was to serve as @ covering to the dainty shoulders of 
some fair lady. 

The philosopher watcbed her quick movements 
for a little while in silence, scarcely heeding the 
baffled curiosity of the elder lady with regard to him- 
self ; but at length he arose to take his departure. 

He had not given his name, and noinvitation was 
extended him to repeat his visit, although Miss Osmyn 
and her mother reiterated their expressions of thanks. 

He did not reply to their parting salutations, pro- 
bably deeming them a waste of words, but without 
even a bow, left the apartment, followed by Sir Wil- 
liam, and gained the street. 

He's a perfect bear!” remarked Mrs. Osmyn, after 
he had gone. “I daresay he’s a lunatic. To think 
of his calling his dog by a man’s name! It's a mercy 
he didn’t break your head with that staff of his as well 
as that of your assaulter. He must be poorer than 
we are, to judge by his clothes.” 

Myrtle bent over her work, sighed heavily, but 
made no reply. 

The philosopher, with his dog, turned. his steps 
homeward, declaring to Sir William that he no longer 
wondered that heathen nations put their old people 
to death, quite forgetting that he might come under 
the same category with Mrs. Osmyn. 

But he did not express to his confidant his opinion 
of Myrtle. Perhaps the omission was because he did 
not think of her; but it is more than probable that 
his thoughts recalled more than once the gentle, 
womanly face and patient bearing of Miss Osmyn. 

“A hard life! a hard life!” he muttered, almost in- 
audibly, as he.neared the vicinity of hishome; “She 
has a very hard life, and a splendid opportunity to 
discipline her soul. That. old mother of hers is to 
that girl what Xantippe was to Socra ° 

The philosopher and Sir William had now arrived 
in front of the restaurant or saloon whose keeper sup- 
plied them with food. A few men were lingering 
upon the steps, disagreeable as was the weather, and 
among these were heard exclamations calling upop 
each other to look at ‘‘the miser and his dog.” 

. Aynscourt smiled cynically, caring nothing for 
their opinions or curiosity, and continued his way to 
his desolate home, giving an audible ejaculation of 
thankfulness when at length he reached its precincts 
and entered his dreary sitting-room. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE WRONG DRESS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘Zhe Golden Mask,” “ The Stranger's Secret,” “ Man and 
His Idol,” “ The Warning Voice,” &¢., &c. 
———-.————— 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE PHANTOMS OF THE MIST. 
* The quiet sky 
Still gave clear light enough for each to trace 
The li ts of his opp t's face. 
Oh, God! that I had fired into the air! 
Oh, wasted agony! ob, futile prayer! 
Up to the heavens arose my great despair 
As he fell bleeding to the ground. Olivia 

‘l'uE door closed upon me, as it might have closed 
upon my tomb. 

The creak of the rusty hinges and the crash as it 
swung heavily to, awoke innumerable echoes, hollow 
and reverberating, and I shrank in dismay from the 
sound, and from the spot to which I had been 
consigned, 

In, the moment of parting, Jacintha had relaxed in 
her grim mood, so far that she had imprinted a kiss on 
my cheek, and bade me good bye. Then she had 
handed me over to the porter with the sinister eyes, 
and the door shut her out from my gaze, 

Even that one touch of softness and tenderness in- 
creased rather than subdued my uneasiness. Clearly 
some dismal fate was in store for me, some misery at 
which eyen her strong heart was moved. 

What was this place ? 

A prison? Hardly: it was not vast enough, or 
peer ponderous for that. A convent, an asylum 
—wha 

These questions flashed through my mind as I 
found myself in a court, paved with irregular flags, 
through the interstices of which grass, thistles, and 
nameless weeds sprang up in profusion. The court 
wag surrounded by a wall on three sides: on the 
fourth rose the front of a plain building, lime-washed 
to the roof, and with only a couple of windows visible, 
and those covered in with closely woven iron- 
wire. The door was at the side of the building 
under @ porch, over which'a vine was beginning to 
trail itself—the only thing in the way of beauty or 
ornament perceptible in any direction. 

After a hasty and terrified glance, in which this 
was revealed to me, I turned to my companion, the 
porter, who had admitted me. 

He was a short, thick-set man, with a ted, ferocious 
face. When in repose. his eyes were fiery, and his 
thin lips wére compressed in a manner that indicated 
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extreme firmness. His neck was short, and so thick 
and muscular that I could only compare it to the neck 
of an animal; the effect was inoreased by its red- 
ness, arising from his wearing the neck of his shirt 
always open. He was dressed in a blue blouse, with 
a leathern belt round his waist, from which hung a 
bunch of keys—one of them the key of the gate we 
had entered by. 

In spite of my fear of this man and the severity 
with which he regarded me, I ventured to put a 
question to him, and to ask him whether I had come 
there to live? 

He replied in a surly tone, and in a language I did 
not understand. 

While speaking he led the way round to the vine- 
covered porch, and asI followed his jingling keys, 
I, presently found myself inside the building—in a 
little room plainly furnished, where.a woman sat with 
her back to the door writing at a desk. 

Hearing us enter she turned round. 

She was an elderly woman with white hair and a 
grave countenance, who, with the innate politeness of 
a foreigner, inclined her head, then, rising, took my 
hands, and impressed a kiss on either check. A word 
or two she also spoke; but it was in the Dutch 
language—for, as I afterwards found, I was in 
Holland—and was, of course, quite unintelligible to 

oe 


me. 

Subsequently, by this lady’s instructions, I was 
shown alittle sleeping chamber, spotlessly white; but 
with a grated window, and there I found ready for 
me an entire change of dress—a change consisting of 
a blue serge gown, a white apron long and wide, and 
a white cap, highly starched, with frilled edges and 
flapping ends. 

The effect of this dress was to produce a complete 
alteration in my appearance. No one could have re- 
cognized me in it—indeed, it seemed to me that I 
barely recognized myself. 

As I look back, it seems to me that assuming this 
dress was the first great event of the day of my ad- 
mission into that dismal place, the next, was my in- 
troduction to some twenty other girls, similarly attired, 
who were at play, in a quiet, subdued, un-English 
fashion, in a piece of enclosed ground at the rear of 
the house. 

They received me with wondering eyes, ceased their 
play, and gathered round, as I believe, with kindly 
words of welcome. But of them all not one spoke 
in the only language I could understand. Their 
words conveyed no meaning to my ears. It was 
from their looks nlone that I gathered the kindly feel- 
ings of their hearts. 
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The introduction, nowever, convinced me of one 
thing, as plainly as if I had been informed in words. 

This was not a prison, nor a convent, nor a lunatic 
asylum. It was simply a school: one conducted on 
peculiar principles, and with special objects, but still a 
school. And 5 had not passed my first day in it 
without understanding perfectly why it had been 
selected as a place for my education. Among all those 
within its walls, teachers and pupils, not a single one 
apparently understood a word of English. 

That was the strong recommendation. 

My dismay at this discovery—at ascertaining that 
I was thus isolated and cut off from all communica- 
tion with those around me, as completely as if I had 
been deprived of my faculties—may be imagined. My 
position was that of a prisoner doomed to solitary 
confinement; but, lamentable as was the aspect in 
which it presented itself to me, I could not com- 
plain. 

Whatever my fate, I had brought it upon myself. 

By my own act I had endangered the safety of 
those around me—my own safety even, for all f knew 
—and it was only natural that they should adopt 
means for their own security. 

Their secret, I saw, they were resolved to keep. 

At all risks, in spite of all catastrophes, they were 
bent on maintaining the mystery on which so much 
depended, and from the disclosure of which they had 
go much to apprehend. 

How often, while penning these pages, EF have 
been reminded of the poet’s familiar lines,in which he 
shows us— 

——What a tangled web we weave 

When firat we venture to deceive. 
Heaven knows in what dark moment of temptation 
Sir Gower and my lady mother consented to the de- 
ception they had so long practised, and which, if it had 
no Worse result, had destroyed that happiness which 
parental love inevitably brings with it. Heaven alone 
could judge of their temptation, or the strength with 
which they had resisted it. I saw only the baneful 
consequences as reflected in my own life, and never 
more strongly than in that dismal pension, as it was 
called, on the plains of the Low Countries. 

T do not care to dwell at any length on the dreary 
rotund of ny Gaily life in’ that place. 

Education was sa;;osed to be the object of my 
being sent there; but thére could be littie taught ard 
little learned, when teachers and learners were nvutu- 
ally unintelligible ‘one to the other. Music atid draw- 
ing, writing and embroidery, could be imparted, as 
they are imparted to the deaf and dumb, and in these 
I soon made progress; but no attempt was made to 
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instruct me in languages. Even tle exchange of | 


words between my fellow pupils and myself was dis- 
couraged, openly discouraged. 

And the reason was obvious. 

I soon saw that, beyond all question, the one end 
and object of my residence in that place was that the 
momentous secret might be buried as in the tomb. 

Everything conspired to render that almost inevit- 
able. 

Cut off from the world it was impossible that I 
should encounter those who might recognize me. 

Disfigured by a strange and quaint form of attire 
my very individuality seemed lost. 

Thrown among those to whom I spoke an unknown 


tongue, it was impossible that I should give a hint 
or aegis that could lead to a discovery of the 
¢rut 

More than that, asI soon found, the precaution had 
been taken to change my name. It was known by a | the 
Christian name only, and that not my own. 

They called me Elise. 

So, in every respect, the selection of this 
for my education was a clever one, bed 
no doubt, by Jacintha's fertile “es 

But the gloom, the monotony, the weary, wearing 
ttle dvcipion. We wore all Young, some ou te 

@ were some on the 
verge of a but a Zoe ame 
on all there rim s@imdow of the Fn 
Unlike ah gis warts pal, quiet, and 
subdued. eyroed of new- 
comers rang diseordantl rooms, and 
soen they =a 8, cna pe 
and settl the Dem. -worenry neutral 
tint tone of our conventual life. 

As I have gaid, the house stood in the centre of a 
level plain, illimitable in extent, stretching away in 
all directions to the ee the horizon 

On all the wide expanse objects only presen ted 
themselves to the eye. ye The elias ae ioting cine sinuous 
streams, narrow and sluggi 
here and there, and in the fardistance,away ner ae 
the sweeps of windmills revolved against the 

The little chamber assigned me was high in the 
gable-end of the house and overlooked this swampy, 
desolate waste, on which cattle never grazed, and 
which produced nothing but rolling mists, and a dank, 
unwholesome grass, in which flights of evil-omened 
birds concealed their nests. 

Hour after hour I have sat at my window in the 
grey morning, or listening to the winds that moaned 
under the bright, cold moon. 

Sometimes human beings would appear, no oue 
knew whither, and would plod wearily over the plain, 
for miles and miles, now lost in the undulations, and 
now fading ghost-like into the mists. 

But this was seldom—at long, long intervals. I 


almost feared them when they came, they were 80 
— a by ma. eg world. ra 
ise and depressing as was the prospect 
yond the walls, it had» fascination for me, as the 
open country from which he is debarred must have 
for the prisoner, however dismal and uninviting an 
aspect that country moe AE pense Those broad, 
swampy, monotonous p' ented the world 
—that world from af ht been shut out, and 

I was never tired of gazing at them, early or late. 

Thus it happened that one morning I sat in the 
cold twilight, out of which the stars had not yet 
faded, brooding and brooding, and with my eyes fixed 
on the.grey plain that melted in the distance into 
mist and obscurity. 

Thus watching and musing, I was suddenly startled 
by the appearance of two figures—men—moving just 
beyond the walls of our prison, towards which both 
turned back, and pointed, as if the place formed the 
subject of their conversation. 

Dim as the light was, I could see this: I noted 
also that they walked arm-in-arm, and that one 
swung from its handle what looked to me likea 
despatch-box. 

Conversing asthey went, they moved slowly away, 
then were lost ina dip of the plain, and so vanished 
from my view. 

It wasa strange, an absurd fancy, as I decided, 
but 1 was nevertheless impressed with the con- 
viction that the figure of one of those men was 
familiar to me. 

“How can it be possible?” I argued. “Who, 
among the few human beings known to me, could have 
wandered. into this forlorn and forsaken spot? Im- 
possible !” 

The point was still in debate in my mind when, as 
it seemed to me, the two figures reappeared ; but ina 
direction in which I had hardly looked for them. Per- 
haps they had missed their way, I decided; it was 
easy enough to do so, even in broad day light —most 
easy when the mists were out, and were ao dense that 
the men appeared to me like phantoms rather than 
human. beings: Phantoms as they were, however, 

L noted one thing, which had escaped my notice 


at best, might be detected | of deadly 


before. I saw that one of them was enveloped in a 
cloak. Not he who carried the despatch-box—which 
I could still detect—but the other. It was a large 
cloak, and completely enveloped him. Strange that 
I had not before observed this! 

Solitary and desolate as was my life, such an occur- 
rence as this could hardly fail to make a deep impression 
on me. 

I sat at the window, straining my eyes in the dis- 
tance, and scarcely daring to breathe, so intense was 
my curiosity to learn what could have brought these 
men to that lonely spot at such an bour. 

That they had come there for-some at or 
was obvious; but that purpose-what wast 

Again and again I asked sedibtne medic. 

n vain. 

Here was a mystery I could not fathom: I could 

=a a watching, watching—marking the effect of 
tight as the morniug stole on, 
wattle re Fn, might happen. 

On a sudden, I started up with a cry. 

There was a sound ii the far distanco—a sound | our 
that I could not mistake. It was that of fire-arms. 

Two shots were fired. 

They succeeded one another so rapidly that the 
sound of the second might have been mistaken for 
the echo of the first; but Lcould not be deceived. 

Unmistakably there was asécond shot. 

The effect of the two was to ouacne Nas 
of birds that rose like « hovered ancertain in 


In vain I listened and listened. Silence: nothiag)| 


mW at had passed had, however, been suffidient todo 
vince me that a tragedy had geetatty been enacted al- 
most withia view of 5! Little ce of 
life as. 1 had acquired, I of duels: I had heard 
encounters place in the early morn- 

spots like this, and I did not ques- 

dee LT bad seen were a on such 

* he he despatch-boxes, | ded, were 

pistol-cases. ve when I came to think over the 

matter, I arrived at the conclusion that the figures I 

had first seen, had not, as I had fancied, reappeared: 

it was a second couple going to meet the first who 

had passed by, and on this supposition the mystery of 
the cloak was fully accounted for. 

“And does some hapless being lie dead within the 
range of my vision?” Lexclaimed. “ Will the passing 
mists disclose his body to my view? Will the birds 
hover over it, waiting till it is abandoned to them ?” 

The idea was too hideous. 

I shut my eyes, and crossed my hands over them; 
but I could not quit the window. There was a fasci- 
nation in all that I could not resist, Besides, the 
men might return by the same route, and then I should 
see by their numbers whether my misgivings were 
justified, or whether I perturbed myself in vain. 

A terrible interval of silence and waiting ensued, 
during which I leant my brow on the cold stone of 
the window-sill, and gave free range to my worst 
apprehensions. 

verythin nf served to convince me that my sur- 
mises as tc the deadly encounter were correct, and I 
knew from the two shots—two and no more—that the 
meeting must have resulted disastrously. In the in- 
famous code of morals of which the duel is the key- 
stone, honour is not vindicated unless blood is shed. 
So it was clear that of those shots, one at least must 
have taken effect. 

This conviction was agitating my mind, when the 
atter stilluess of the house was broken in upon by the 
abrupt and violent eg I of a bell. It was that at 
the gate, the ringing of which had heralded my own 
admission to that dreary abode. 

I started up, and gazed intently in the direction of 
the gate, just visible to the right of my window. 

So greatly bad the morning brightened, that objects 
were by this time plainly discernible. Thus I was ena- 
bled to perceive Rat two persons stood facing each 
other just without the walls, and that something dark 
—it might have been only a fallen cloak—lay on the 
ground between them. 

It might have been only a fallencloak; but a shud- 
der ran through my frame as I gazed at it. Could I 
doubt what that sombre drapery concealed ? 

Again, and again, the bell echoed through the 
house, and the summons remained unanswered. Then 
I could hear shuffling steps, and a low growling voice 
in the courtyard, followed by the drawing of bolts 
and the creaking of hinges. 

The gate was open. 

That along parley ensued between the strangers 
and the fiery old porter, accompanied by much gesti- 
culation and violence of action on both sides, was 
clear to me ; but though tle tones of the voices reached 


— It grew broad daylight, and I heard ~ 


This only was clear to me as the result, that, after 
awhile, the Lady Superintendent, as she was calle), 
made her appearance, and that then, with much 
scuffling and stooping, and no little difficulty, 
something was lifted from the ground and borne in 


under the Pome 

It was rigi form of a human being, covered 

with a dark eloak ! 

‘ I met I wed that it was conveyed into the 
Ouse, then a and the gate wa 

closed end belted, Shelter had evidently been 


accorded tothe dead) as to the two living attendants 
ca caecaean ie ene 


the mist were 
was he? 

e fled, Whe Hide of 1 
wot, or was he Nv : 


To that question 
» The routine 


[ploygrouss, sa oe 
place 
the st 


light on 

late in thee’ 
pet A « 1 pt them in their 
wi the’ moonlit heavens, that the 
ene ; abented my attention, and | 
ig Whos @iierge and steal away into 


Ae ate afterwatds, I was roused from a light 
Sleep, anda dressing-géwn having been thrown over 

y night-dress, was coiduoted from the room I occu- 
pied to one at some distance in the rear of the house. 

It formed one of a suite of rooms seldom occupied 

There my attention was directed to a couch, on 
which it was just possible to discover, by the light 
of a shaded lamp, that dome one was reposirg. 

My entrance, by a domestic, caused the 
occupant of the room to turn slowly round in the 
direction of the door. 

Then a feeble voice exclaimed: 

“Ts it the English girl?” 

“Yes,” I auswered, eagerly. 

There was something in the sound of my voice as 
well as in the word spoken, which caused the questioner 
to look up sharply, and to make a sudden effort to 
raise himself upon his elbow. 

So our faces met. 

And with acry of astonishment I recognized the 
young sailor—Albany Seymour! 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE WORK OF HATE. 


Front to frent in an hour we stood, 
And a million horrible bellowing echoes broke, 
And thunder’d up into heaven the Obristless code, 
That must have life for a blow. 
Tennyson's “ Maud." 

Hav I gazed into the face that was more beautiful 
to me than any face on earth—that of the hapless 
Oliver—I could hardly have experiencéd more joy 
than I did in the moment of recognizing Violet's 
lover. 

Cut off as I had so long been from all human con- 
verse—stranger as I had become to the sound of my 
own voice—it would have been inexprossibly delight- 
ful to me to be thrown into the society of the greatest 
stranger to whom I could speak a word with the 
certainty of winning an intelligible response. But 
to the joy of meeting one of my own countrymen, 
was added all the wonder and excitement of en- 
countering an old friend under such circumstances. 

Suffering and enfeebled, Albany did not at the 
moment recognize my face as familiar, The ex- 
clamation that escaped my lips was therefore start- 
ling to him. 

“ You have forgotten me?” I said. 

He fixed a scrutivizing glance upon my face. 

* What!” he ejaculated, with padten earnestness 
“Is it not Violet's friend? In heaven's name how 
came you in this place ?” 

“Tam receiving my education here,” I answered, 
quietly; “ but youn——” 

“ That is along story, a long, sad story,” he replied, 
“but our meeting here is so strange can think of 
nothing else. They told me one of the danghiters of 
my own d was here, and I entreated that she 
might be brought to me; but this I could not have 
anticipated. Indeed, I have been little able to think 
of anyone or anything.” 

* Not even of Violet ?” I asked, with a smile. 

é painful look came into his white, attenuated 





my ears, the language was foreign to me, and [ ander- 





stood nothing of what pass d. 
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claimed. “ Oh, if I but knew her fate I would not even 
murmur at my own.” 

As I listened to those mournftil words I could but 
recall the scene in which Jasper Newton had avowed 
his passionate love for the object of this man’s devo- 
tien Kis Latred oO? the man himself. It was not a 
sal'ezt 6a which I could speak, yet my cheek burned 
with the guilty consciousness of knowing a secret 
which might not be mentioned, no, not even in the 
way of caution or of warning. 

Fortunately for me, this free-hearted, ingenuous 
youth could not refrain from taking me into his con- 
fidence. The mere sight of one who knew—who had 
seen the woman of his love, overcame him with sym- 
pathetic emotion. And weak and incapable of exer- 
tion as he was, he insisted on confiding to me the 
circumstances that had brought him to that place and 
in that condition. 

“T am ill,” he said, “I am seriously wounded, and 
intheunskilful hands about this place such a wound may 
prove mortal. Inthat case, on whom could I rely to bear 
to Violet my parting words? But for this providen- 
tial meeting she might never learn my fate. She 
might even become the wife of my murderer—but, no, 
no, n0! ‘That is impossible. I will not torture my- 
self with the thought of it. If I do, I shall go 


m 

The exhaustion of these words forced him into mo- 
mentary silence. 

I did not speak. I had not the heart to tell him 
how hopeless my tion was, and how slight was 
the chance that I should ever be able to convey his 
dying words to the ears for which they were meant. 

When he at Jength revived, his communication 
took this form : 6 

jt is not necessary that I should explain to you 
the persecution to which my poor Violet las been 
subjected ever since the death of those who were her 
natural protevtors. N:. zooner had she been left an 
orphan than a party of wicked and unscrupulous men 
conceived the infamous project of getting her property 
into their hands. She was rich, as they knew, and 
wholly inexperienced, and such is the state of the 
law, even in England, that, without openly violating 
it, those who understand its workings have little 
difficulty in using it as an engine of oppression 
or extortion. One of the first steps practised by 
these rfffians—one of whom was executor to the 
will of Admiral Maldon, Violet’s father, under which 
she inherits—was to obtain from her a power of 
attorney, whereby the infamous Gasparo was enabled 
to act in a Very trifling matter as her representative. 
And no sooner was her signature obtained to that 
document, which had been expressly worded with 
villanous intentions, than it was altered so as, in 
effect, to include all that the wretches required, and 
to render Gasparo almost absolute over the poor girl's 
affairs. Of manner in which Gasparo and those 
with him acted, you had yourself an opportunity of 
judging. What passed before your eyes in the Italian's 
house was only a sample of-the extremes to which 
his villany carried bin. For my part, I sincerely 
believe that it was onay by.a providential interposi- 
tion tbat she ever came out of that house alive.” 

“ But she did escape,” I remarked. 

“You mean wholly and entirely ?” 

“Yes. She succeeded in getting out of Gasparo's 
power?” 

_ “She did, thanks to you; but to secure her safety 
it was n that we should fly the country. 
When Gasparo regained his freedom——” 

“Ah, he was not convicted of the offence for which 
he was arrested, then?” 

“No. By some ingenious device he once more broke 
through the meshes of the law he had so often vio- 
lated. It was for a.daring breach of the excise laws 
for which they took him, and the penalty imposed was 
a fine of twenty thousand pounds, It was supposed 
that this would be equal to a sentence of a term of 
imprisonment for life, as he would be unable to meet 
the fine. To the astonishment of everyone, however, 
he quietly wrote a cheque for that t, and walked 
out of court @ free man.” 

“He is very wealthy, then?” I exclaimed. 

* His wealth is incaloulable,” was the reply; “and 
that is the source of the power that renders him so 
dangerous. Immediately on his release he returned 
to the house in which he had left bis prisoner under 
the influence of the deadly drug which kept her in a 
State of insensibility, and to his dismay, found that 

she had de’ A little inquiry showed that she 
had gone before a magistrate and made a statement of 
her position, and that the magistrate had expressed 
himself unable either to interfere or advise. This 
was to an extent countenancing the villain in the 
course he had already pursued—at all events, it 
showed him that he could persist in the same course 
with comparative age | and then all his anxiety was 
to regain possession of the missing victim, chiefly, I 
believe, that he might prevent her taking any 


measures in her own defence.” 





“And did he succeed ?” I asked. 

“No,” replied the sufferer, who all this while spoke 
with difficulty, “simply because we had timely warn- 
ing of his movements, and were enabled to escape. 
We crossed to the Continent, and there made arrange- 
ments by which Violet should at least secure the 
legal protection of one who loved her.” 

I looked inquiringly, not quite comprehending 
what he meant. 

He understood my looks, and resumed : 

“Violet had no stronger wish than to become my 
wife. Mistress of her own actions, there was no im- 
pediment to that course, and it was understood that, 
immediately on landing, we should proceed to some 
French or German town, end that there the ceremony 
should be performed without delay. It wasan ad- 
ditional inducement to this step, that Violet’s enemies 
always dreaded and opposed her marriage, as raising 
a barrier that might prove fatal to their machinations. 
We knew this, and it strengthened the resolution we 
had come to. Full of anxiety, yet buoyed up with 
blissful anticipations as to the bright future possibly 
opening before us, we reached Brussels. 

“Tn safety ?” 

“ As we believed: but we were mistaken.” 

“You had been pursued ?” I inquired. 

* We had,” he said, ‘‘and by one who of all othersI 
little cared to encounter. But I will tell you what 
happened. On arriving at Brussels we drove to one 
of the first hotels, where I secured a suite of apart- 
ments for Violet. Next I took up my abode at 
another hotel in the neighbourhood, and then com- 
menced arrangements with a view to our marriage. 
To all appearance there was nothing to interfere with 
or impede those arrangements. To all appearance, I 
say, because, while everything appeared fair and 
prosperous, the enemy was on our track and a storm 
was beating up.” 

He paused with momentary exhaustion, then re- 
sumed: 

“On the second evening of our arrival in Brussels, 
we had dined together, and I had spent an hour with 
Violet, and having left her I was strolling home in 
the moonlight, placidly smoking. My mind was at 
ease, but full of thought, and I wandered on wholly 
absorbed. A half-cry or smothered exclamation caused 
me.to startand lookup. A man stood ia the shadow 
of a tree under which this had happened, with arms 
folded, calmly confronting me. I knew him instantly ; 
knew him as a man I had cause to fear and had 
avoided.” 

“Tt was an Englishman ?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he returned, ‘a man of no position, and 
only known to me as one of the most audacious of 
Violet Maldon’s foes—one who had done her a per- 
sonal wrong—had insulted her by asking her hand!” 

My heart beat quickly at these words. 

“Was his name ——” I began, then stopped, con- 
fused and blushing crimson. 

Surprised, he yet answered quietly : 

“ His name was Jasper Newton.” 

I oun my hands in astonishment. 

“And he was in Brussels?” I could not help ex- 
claiming in surprise. 

A look of mistrust, of painful misgiving, came into 
his face, as, without answering my question, he 
said : 

“You know him ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tt is as I suspected then,” he exciaimed. “TI did 
him no wrong, though he called heaven to witness 
that I did, when I charged him with being in league 
with those who were hunting her down to her destruc- 
tion. 

The thought of the fond mother and ‘her pride in 
her noble boy came into my mind as he spoke. I 
remembered, too, the deadly hatred forthe man before me 
which he had not scrupled to acknowledge, and I 
scarce knew whether to speak or to remain silent. 

“He may be only your rival in Violet’s love,” I 
ventured to say. 

“May!” he cried out, with a hollow laugh. “May 
—be—my rival!” 

I heard the words as they fell like water drop by 
drop, and stared aghast. 

“Let me get on,” he said, in a hurried whisper, 
“let me get on, or my strength may fail me. As I have 
said, we met face to face, he under the branches, 
Lin the moonlight. ‘At last! was the exclamation 
with which he greeted me. ‘ First or last,’ I replied, 
angrily, ‘ whatare my movements to you? We have 
met but once before-——’ ‘And by God's help we 
shall meet but once again,’ he interrupted, savagely. I 
recoiled, not from his words, but from the tone in 
which they were uttered. ‘Listen to me,’ he said, 
before I had time to int a word. ‘You are an 
unmitigated scoundrel. You have decoyeda young 
and helpless girl from the protection of her friends, 
because you believe her to be rich—because you 
have a design upon her fortune. You have extorted 





a promise of ‘marriage from ler, and you think to carry 


out your intentions here, in this foreign place, where 
you believe, she has no friends. You are mistaken, 
as you will find. That marriage shall never take 
place. Mark my words—it shall never take place!’ 
Exasperated at his words, and at the audacity of his 
interference, I replied I scarce know what. I taunted 
him with being a rejected suitor, and charged him 
openly with having joined in the conspiracy to ruin 
the woman he had no hope of making his wife. My 
words were cruel and unjust. I knew it while I 
spoke; but I could not resist the utterance of them. 
I despised nryself for saying what I did; yet my 
passion carried me on, and forced the bitter accusa- 
tions from my lips. It was cowardly: it was in- 
defensible, but I could not help it. Though my 
conscience upbraided me as I spoke, I could not 
help it.” 

“ And he?” I asked. 

“He? Ah, never shall I forget the livid rigidity 
of that face, as stepping a paco or two into the moon- 
light, he bent forward to listen tome. My words, I 
knew, I saw, raised a devil in his heart; but, to my 
surprise, he did not grow hot or angry, his eyes burned 
with a strange light, but it was not the light of pas- 
sion. They had the expression that the eyes of the 
cobra bear. And when my gibes and reproaches 
ceased, he did not answer me with counter-charge or 
invective. ‘Madman! we shall meet once again!’ 
was all he said. ‘No,’ I cried, ‘we shall meet no 
more, if it is to a hostile encounter that you allude. 
You are a coward, and will not dare to challenge me: 
I know you for one, and shall treat any message 
from you with the contempt it deserves.’ As a 
tongue of flame leaps up on the hearth and dies 
away, So a momentary glow of anger flashed through 
his eyes, and was gone. ‘One word,’ he said, ‘ will 
you relinquish this woman?’ ‘ Into the hands of her 
deadliest foe—never!’ ‘Enough: the consequences 
be upon your own head.’ With this he turned from 
me, and was gone.” 

Again he paused, shifting his position on the couch 
for ease, then went on: 

“Need I say that the meeting with this man, whom 
I had long known as a desperate rival for Violet's 
heart, greatly perturbed me? Clearly he had come to 
Brussels for some purpose that boded me no good. It 
might have been, as I had declared, as the agent of 
Violet's enemies; it might also be that the hopeless 
passion raging in his breast had dictated his de- 
parture from England. The latter seemed the more 

robable cause, partly from the evil manuer in which 
be had conducted himself towards me, partly from the 
half-challenge to a personal encounter which he had 
so readily taken refuge in. One thing was clear—he 
hated me, and he meant vengeance.” 

I thought of the words in which Jasper Newton 
had given e on to that hatred, and I recalled 
those athletic exercises to which he devoted himself, 
and to which he owed his great personal strength and 
quickness of hand and eye. And as I listened, I 
asked myself was that physical training only pur- 
sued with the one deadly object—that of ultimately 
destroying his rival in the heart of the woman he 
loved? 

This thought was in my heart as Albany Seymour 
went on: 

“All that night I lay awake, thinking of this 
meeting, and what would come of it. Next morning 
I saw Violet, who rallied me on my pallor and 
abstraction, but I resolved tosay nothing of what had 
happened, All I could do was to force on the arr - 
ments for our marriage as rapidly as possible, and to 
take precautions that under no plea whatever Violet 
might be torn from me. Unknown to her, I secured 
rooms in the same hotel as that in which she lived, 
and to these I determined to retire secretly each night, 
so that I might be on the spot, and therefore better 
prepared to meet any attempt to carry off Violet, 
either by force or stratagem. That some such attempt 
would be made, I had little question.” 

“ All that had happened prepared you to expect 
this,” I remarked. ‘Gasparo and his confederates 
would hesitate at nothing.” 

“True; and in this respect my worst fears were 
realized. But first of this man, my rival, and how he 
kept his word. The hotel in which Violet was lodged 
was, as I have said, one of the first in Brussels. It 
was specially famed for its table-d'hote, to which 
all the élite of the place resorted. As you may per- 
haps know, in continental towns, it is customary for 
even residents to dine, as a daily thing, at the general 
table of some hotel in their neighbourhood, for which 
privilege they contract by the year. Thus it happened 
that every evening from a hundred to two hundred 
persons sat down in the splendid dining-bali of this 
hotel, and there it was my privilege to sit every even- 
ing by Violet’s side. Imagine my annoyance when, 
on the evening after the meeting I have described, I 
saw Jasper Newton enter the hall, and make for a 
seat evidently secured and reserved for him, imme- 





diately in front of the seats we occupied. He came, 
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seated himself, looked over the wine-lists; did not 
raise his head. Violet, white with terror, clutched at 
my arm. With a pressure of my hand I tried to calm 
her, but in vain: she knew nothing of this man’s pre- 
sence in Brussels, and, his sudden apparition startled 
her with a presage of coming evil. For some minutes 
nothing happened, The host took his seat—it was a 
special custom there for him to preside, and the aristo- 
cratic guests prepared tocommence dining. Suddenly 
this man filled a glass with the claret beside him, rose 
from his chair, which fell behind him with acrash, and 
threw the claret into my face. Then hg folded his 
arms; and looked calmly and stoically on. Imagine 
the scene !” 

“Tt must bave been most startling.” 

“ Yes—blinded and dripping with the wine, I could 
see that the guests in all directions rose and gazed on 
in amazement. The proprietor raised his -hands im- 
ploringly, and entreated them to be seated; but in 
vain. ‘Twenty fierce voices demanded the cause of 
this outrage? ‘ You shall have it,’ returned the calm 
voice of the aggressor; ‘this man whom I have as- 
saulted is # liar and a coward. He has made asser- 
tions inimical to my honour, and he has refused to 
give me the satisfaction of a gentleman.’ Dead 
silence followed these words. All eyes were upon 
me: all waited to hear what answer I should make. 
‘bere was only one answer, as I knew, that could 
satisfy them. ‘If I have a friend here who will do 
me the favour of acting for me——,’ I began. It 
was enough. A dozen hands were eagerly thrust 
forth to grasp mine, aud a murmur of applause went 
round. It was settled. Jasper Newton had carried 
his point—we were to meet once more! That de- 
cided, Le withdrew with the friend I had selected, and 
the banquet proceeded as if nothing had happened.” 

“You met?” I asked, seeing that his strength 
began to fail. 

Yes. He would have it so.” 

‘And you were no match for his skill and 
prowess.” 

“None. When we first met I had not a chance 
against him. Shall I tell you why? Because before 
we reached the field something had happened which 
took the strength from my arm, the courage from my 
heart, the light from my eyes, and left me hopeless 
and 

“ Bad news had reached you ?” I asked. 

“Bad news. Yes: in the cunning of his deadly 
hate, he had devised that on our very road I should 
learn what must unman avd leave me helpless. It 
was on our way to the field the news reached me that 
over-night Violet had secretly fled from the hotel in 
which I had placed her.” 

“Fled! Violet fled?” 

“That wae the news designed to paralyze me—de- 
signed with fiendish malice to render me helpless in 
the field.” 

“ And it did so?” 

‘For a few moments—yes. Then the thought of 
it fired my heart and nerved my hand. Unused to 
such deadly scenes, I might have hesitated— relented 
—yielded to some qualms of conscience as to my 
right to take away another's life, even on his own 
provocation, But when I saw the deadly glitter 
of that eye, when I marked the curl of scorn upon 
that lip, and remembered that my death would give 
Violet into the man's power, I had no longer pity, 
compassion, or reluctance. Not a nerve quivered as 
I levelled my weapon full at his breast x 

“ But it was you who were wounded ?” 

“ Trae.” 

“ His aim was sure then?” 

“ Very.” 

And yet you smile. You who fell wounded——” 

“ As he fell—fell dead!” 

Lhad not thought of that, and the revelation took 
away my breath. Jasper Newton dead! That fine, 
handsome, manly form, cold and rigid in death! I 
could not realize it, and as I strove to do so, the 
only picture my mind conjured up was that of the 
poor mother, with her white hair, and her gentle 
eyes, weeping tears of bitterest anguish over the loss 
of him who was her heart's pride, the joy of her life, 
the prop of her existence. Poor misguided lad! 
Poor, weeping, forlorn, heart-broken mother! 

Commiseration, 1 suppose, was strongly expressed 
in my face, for the wounded man added, apologeti- 
cally: 

“It was bis own act, not mine. God knows I 
never sought his blood. I think of him dead by my 
hand, not without pity; but without remorse. And 
now you know the dismal history of my coming to 
this place: but not my motive in confiding it to you. 
That is a very simple one. It may or it may not be 
my fate to quit these walls alive. In the meantime 
Violet is in danger—she has fallen again into the 
hands of those who can mean her nothing but ill. But 
it may beim your power to serve her. Sooner or 
later you will leave this place , 

“Pocr my grave,” I answered, solemnly. 





Such an auswer from one so young not unnaturally 
caused him to look up in surprise. 

“You do not mean this?” he said, ‘‘ you cannot be- 
lieve that your life is destined to be passed in this 
dismal abode ?” 

“T have no other hope,” I returned. 

“Indeed! There is some mystery here! Come, 
I have confided in you absolutely: will you not 
gratify the curiosity which your own words have 
awakened ?” 

‘There is little reason why I should refuse,” I re- 
plied ; “ my life is not so happy that I need care what 
effect words of mine may have upon the future of it. 
But you are tired, exhausted?” 

“No: you have aroused my interest-———” 

He was interrupted. 

The opening of the door, slowly and quietly, 
caused us to look round, and we saw with some 
surprise the stern, inflexible face of the Lady Super- 
intendent. 

“T cannot permit you to be fatigued any further,” 
she said, addressing the patient in good English, “ Elise, 
you will retire.” 

I bowed and obeyed, filled with astonishment. 

So, then, the Lady Superintendent had all this 
while played a part with me. She had affected utter 
ignorance of my language,not one word of which 
had ever fallen from her lips in my hearing, whereas 
she had a perfect acquaintance with it. 

Could Sir Gower and my ledy be acquainted with 
that fact ? 

It was impossible to say. 

And if it was concealed from me so long, why should 
the secret now be disclosed ? 

The only answer I could find for that question lay 
in the supposition that the Lady Superintendent 
wished to convey to me the fact that every word we 
had spoken had been overheard—as | had no donbt 
it had—and that it would be useless for me to attempt 
to communicate anything to Albany Seymour, since 
I should be understood and interrupted, 

Clearly it had been made worth her while to pre- 
serve the family secret inviolate. 

(To be continued.) 


Eatinc.—The world at present is in trouble about 
everything. Among all comes the doubt of what we 
eat. “Don't eat beef!” cries ene, “ there is danger of 
pneumonia ;” “ Avoid log,” says a second, “’tis full 
of trichinw;” “Never eat mutton,” says a third, 
“there’s murrain in it;” ‘Avoid poultry,” says 
another, “a mysterious disease has seized the hens.” 
The worst disease, I think, is the price; but these 
fellows howl these things in our ears, and we remem- 
ber in their adjurations the old alarm, '‘ There’s death 
in the pot!” 

A CALDRON containing a large assortment of antique 
armour and armourers’ tools was accidentally dis- 
covered in the Carlinwark Loch, Castle Douglas, re- 
cently, by Mr. Samuel Gordon and Mr. J. T. Blackley, 
while fishing in the loch. They saw a brass caldron 
in the mud, and hooked it on board. The contents 
filled two fishing-baskets with spear and sword points, 
axes, hammers, horse-bits, pieces of chain and plate 
armour, and a lot of armourers’ tools, the whole weigh- 
ing several stone. The caldron itself is about 2} feet 
diameter at the mouth, and will contain about 30 
gallons. It is built of pieces of brass tastefully fastened 
together with small rivets, and patched in a great 
many places with the same neatness. The opinion is 
that they were immersed about the year 1300. It is 
a matter of history that Edward I., when in possession 
of Galloway, had a camp in the Fir Island, and the 
remains of a camp have been found in it. This caldron, 
when unfit for its usual purpose, may have been used 
by the armourer or smith of the camp as a receptacle 
for his scraps, old tovls, &¢., and when the party 
evacuated the island, they may, to prevent the Gallo- 
vidiaus getting any metal into their possession, have 
rowed it out into the loch and sunk it where it was 
found. 

Tue building for the great Paris Exhibition for 
1867 is progressing rapidly. More than one-half of 
the works is completed, and by September it is cal- 
culated that the principal part of it will be finished, 
so that during ihe winter months the activity with 
which everything is now being pushed forward will 
somewhat slacken. It is estimated that by the Ist of 
September the amount spent upon this undertaking 
will have reached eleven million francs. From its 
present advanced state the ensemble of the palace can 
be distinctly seen. The principal entrance and grand 
vestibule are on the north of the Seine side of the 
building. Crossing this vestibule, which is about 140 
feet in breath, we enter the principal nave, 100 feet 


till you reach the centre of the building and the walls 
of the central edifice. Running along these walls there 
are to be two galleries, one o; which is intended for 
the reception of the works of art of all nations. A 
little farther on is a kind of raised promenade, covered 
with an elegant tent. The garden is to be adorned 
with statues, lawns, fountains, and everything 
capable of relieving the eye fatigued with the sight 
of the interior. Around the outer circle of the prin- 
cipal gallery there is tobe a smal! gallery about 30 
feet broad and 22 feet high, which will contain tho 
provision shops of all nations, set out in their national 
style, and offering for consumption the national meats 
and drinks, 


CIVIL LIST PENSIONS: 


Tue following is a list of all pensions granted be- 
tween the 20th day of June, 1865, and the 20th day o/ 
June, 1866, and. charged upon the Civil List (pur- 
suant to Act 1 Victoria, c. 2) :—. 

Nov. 18, 1865, Miss. Elizabeth Ann Bisset, £20, in 
consideration of the literary merit of her father, the 
late Dr. Bisset. 

Feb. 21, 1866, Dame Clara Bromley, £60, in consi- 
deration of the meritorious public services of her late 
husband, Sir Richard Bromley, K.C.B, and the destitute 
position in which she is placed. 

- Oct. 24, 1865, Mr. Edward Capern, £20, in addition 
to the pension of £40 which he now holds, bestowed 
upon him in acknowledgment of hisliterary merit and 
failing Lealth. ; 

Jan. 29, 1866, Dame Elizabeth Eastlake, £300, in © 
consideration of the services rendered by her husband, 
the late Sir Charles Eastlake, te the Crown, and of his 
high attainments in art. 

March 23, 1866, Mrs. Mary Gordon, £50, in con- 
sideration of the eminent literary merits of her fatler, 
the late Mr. John Wilson, formerly Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in Edinburgh University. 

Jan. 29, 1866, Miss Matilda Mary Hays, £100, iv 
consideration of her constant labour of mind and her 
distinguished attainments in literature; Dame Helena 
Maria Hamilton, widow, and Ellen Eliza Amelia 
Hamilton, daughter of the said Sir William Hamilton, 
Astronomer Royal of Ireland, £200, in consideration 
of the distinguished merits of the said Sir William 
Hamilton; Lliza Montgomery, widow, and Lily 
Montgomery, daughter, of the late Dr. Montgomery, 
£100, in consideration of the abilities, learning, and 
attainments of the said Dr. Montgomery. 

March 23, 1866, Dame.Margaret Anne Phipps. 
£150, in consideration of the long, faithful, and con- 
fidential services. rendered by her late husband, Sir 
pair ag Phipps, K.C.B., to- her Majesty and the Royal 

‘ami 
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Jan. 29, 1866, Miss Eliza Mary Roberts, £200, in 
consideration of the high mechanical igyentions and 
scientific acquirements of her late father, Mr. Roberts. 
Total, £1,200. 

Hues C. E. Cuitpers, 


June 28, Whiteball, Treasury Chambers. 


Dearx or “O_p Sotomoy.”—This animal, which 
was perlaps tlie oldest horse in the county, died a 


few days ago, at the age of thirty-seven years. He 
was the favourite of the late Lady Ramsay, of Bank. 
Sir James, her husband, ordered him not to be killed. 
Sir George Ramsay gave effect to. the wish of his late 
brother. Many curious anecdotes, are told respecting 
the habits of the animal—one of. them is, when he 
was brought to tle door of the mansion for her 
ladyship, the beast would never move until he rv- 
ceived a good piece of oat-cake. 


Tue Prussian needle-gun, it appears, was tried re- 
peatedly last year at the request of the Emperor of 
the French by scientific officers. They admitted its 
good qualities, but raised two objections, which were 
considered fatal. The gun can be fired six times in « 
minute, but the seventh or eighth time the barrel be- 
comes so hot that it cannot be touched: ‘This is the 
first objection. The second is that the gun requires 
to be repeatedly cleaned, and that with a care which 
the soldier is not able to bestow while in action. 


Insanity IN Francr.—A Government inquiry into 
the statistics of insane persons throughout France 
yields the following results:—Out of 84,321 persons 
suffering from insanity, in 358 cases it was due to 
overwrouglt brain ; 2,549, to domestio troubles; 951, 
loss of fortune; 803, loss of a dear relative or friend; 
620, disappointed ambition; 120, remorse; 223, 
anger; 31, joy; 836,love; 477, jealousy ; 368, pride ; 
123, political events ; 82, sudden change from an active 
to an inactive life; 115, solitude; 139, solitary con- 
rt 





in width and 80 feet in height. This i 
gallery goes round the entire building, and is to con- 
tain every description of machinery and the various 
instruments and tools employed in the industrial arts. 
From this you pass into the outer galleries or naves, 


t; 78, home sickness; 1,095, religion; avd 
1,628 miscellaneous unstated causes. Of the above 
number of insane, 53,000 were in private houses ; tlie 
expense to the State of those in public establishments 





was a little over eight million francs. 
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fOM, THE BLIND NEGRO PIANIST. 





Tue Negro Boy Pianist, Blind Tom, the musical 
prodigy who bas created so great a sensation through- 
ut the United States, has arrived in England, and 
will, we understand, shortly make his appearance in 
public. His execution of the most difficult music is 


‘a perfect marvel. Blind and untaught, he plays the 


most brilliant pieces; and the extravrdinary retention 
in his memory of any composition he may have heard 
—and which he at once repeats with extraordiuary 
precision—has earned for him the title of a musical 


monstrosity. 


This extraorlinary boy was born near the city of 
Columbus, in the State of Georgia, about the 25th of 
May, 1849. ‘Shut out from all knowledge of the ex- 
ternal world but such as could be acquired by hearing 
and by touch, his whole being seemed to be open to 
and occupied by touch and sound. No. matter what 
its character —tle moan of pain, the cry of anger, the 
harsh grating of the corn-sheller, the roar of the 
thunder, and the soft breathings of the flute—all were 
music to him, 

Before he was two years of age Blind Tom sang 
everything he heard. When the young ladies of the 
jamily, upon their return from scuool,, sat upon the 
steps and sang, Tom came and sang with them; and 
such rere the facility and correctness with which he 
tock ¥p the air, that they were impressed with the 
belief that he did not have to. learn the tune, but that 
upen hearing the first note he knew intuitively 
the balance. Soon, without knowing but from the 
promptings of nature that there was any such thing, 
he began to sing seconds. 

At about four years of age he heard the. sound of a 
piano for the first time, Upon the arrival of the in- 
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strument he was amusing himself as usual in tre 
yard. The first touch of the keys brought him into 
the parlour; he was permitted to run his fingers over 
the keys, simply to gratify hiscuriosity, and toindulge 
his propensity to make a noise ; this luxury he en- 
joyed occasionally only, as he could chance to find 
the parlour empty and the piano open, Very soon, 
however, between midnight and day, he found his 
way into the parlour, the piano having been left open, 
and the young ladies were awakened by the sound 
of theinstrument. To their astonishment they heard 
Tom playing one of their pieces; aud the coming of 
moruing found him still at the piauo. After this he 
wasallowel to play occasionally, and his powers were 
so rapidly and so astonishingly developed, that in a 
little time he was permitted to goto the piano at his 
pleasure. From that day he lias played everything 
he, bas heard. Heis still-developing new and start- 
ling powers, tle existence of which has been herete- 
fore unknown to the musical world, and the pos- 
session of which seems to have been vouchsafed by 
the power of heaven to Tom alone. 

Seventeen teachers of music in Philadelphia 
spontaneously testify over their own. signatures as 
follows :— 

“The undersigned find it impossible to account for 
these immense results upon any hypothesis growing 
out of the known laws of art and science, In the 
numerous tests to which Tom was subjected in our 
presence, or by us, he invariably caine off triumphant. 
Whether iu deciding the:pitch or component parts of 
chords the most difficult and dissonant, whether in 
repeating ‘vith correctness and precision any pieces, 
written or impromptu, played to him for vhe first and 
only time, wiethbenin his improvisations or perscrm- 
ances of compositions by Thalberg, Gottschalk, Ascher, 
Verdi, and others—in fact, under every form of 


| musical examination (and the experiments are too 

numerous to enumerate), he showed a power and 
capacity ranking him among the most wonderful 
phevomena recorded in musical history.” 

Blind Tom plays with wonderful effect some pieces 
of his own composition. One of these he composed 
when he was not yet five years old. It was imme- 
Niately after a storm, and he called it, “What the 
wind, the thunder, and the rain said to him.” Another 
ie composed after hearing the various excited ac- 
‘ounts of the first Bull Run battle. The imitation of 
the setting-out and approach of both armies, the 
skirmishing, the fight, the whistle announcing the 


' approach of Kirby Smith’s reinforcements, and the 


terrible retreat, are wonderful, and bring tears to the 

eyes of his audience. He plays a variety of the most 

difficult music of the great authors, with a delicacy of 

— and a power of expression such as is rarely 
eard. 








SIGNIFICANCE OF HAIR 


Harr parting naturally in the middle, and falling 
over the temple, as it generally does in women and 
sometimes in men, indicates the feminine element, and 
in @man symmetry and beauty of soul—genius of a 
certain kind, which implies the feeling of the woman 
combined with the thought of the man. 

It is a very common characteristic among poets and 
artists, as seen in Homer, Virgil, Shakespeare, Milton, 


| Goethe, Dante, Raphael, Titian, Handel, Mozart, Tasso, 


Chaucer, Keats, Burns, Hoffman, Longfellow, and 


| others. In pictures of Christ, and in other exalted, 





highly refined and beautiful characters, this peculiarity 
is always introduced by the artist. 

Sometimes the hair, on rising from its bulbs, turns 
in irregular rings on the forehead, giving am open air 
to the physiognomy. This indicates good-nature as 
well as exuberant vitality. : 

Crinkled, wavy, and close-curling hair and beard 
indicate vivacity and excitability, if not brilliancy. 
Regular curls symbolize ideality, and when only part 
of the hair is worn in curl, are instinctively disposed 


| over the organ of that faculty. Straight hair may be 


said to indicate, in cultivated persons, evenness of 
character and a straightforward honesty of purpose, 
as well as a clear head and good natural talents. 

The darker the hair, the more robust the body, as a 
general rulo, and the coarser the skin and tissues of 
the body ; but sometimes the hgir and skin are, at the 
same time, dark and fine. The dark-haired races are 
physically the strongest, but less endowed intellectually 
than the fair-haired. The first are more inclined to 
manual labour and active exercise, and the last to 
mental exertion. The dark races are workers, the 
light races thinkers, poets, artists, &c. 

Black hair indicates strength and predominance of 
the bilious temperament, as in the Spaniard, the 


| Malay, the Mexican, the Indian, and the negro. 


Red hair is a sign of ardour, passion, intensity of 
feeling, and a purity of character, and goes wit! the 
sanguine temperament, as in the Scotch, the Irish, the 
Swede, the Dane, &c. 

Auburn hair is found most frequently in connection 
with the lymphatic temperament, and indicates 
delicacy and refinement of taste, and if the mind be 
cultivated, fine moral and intellectual powers. It ia 
common among the Germans, the Danes, and Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Dark-brown hair combines the strength of the 
black with the exquisite susceptibilities of the light 
hair, and is, perhaps, all things considered, the most. 
desirable. 








Tue demolitions in Paris are continuing as actively 
as ever, for the formation of new streets and borle 
vards. Within the last few days the city of Paris has 
been condemned to pay nearly £750,000 English fo: 
a few houses in the Rue Laffitte and the Chausséo 
@’Antin, which it requires to pull down for the pro- 
longation of the Rue Lafayette. This large sum will 
give an idea of what demolitions in Paris cost. 

Curious MarrmoniaL ComPLIcATions. — The 
Queen’s eldest son—the Prince of Wales—is married 
to a daughter of the King of Denmark, who has been 
deprived of a large portion of his territories by the 
King of Prussia, uncle of the husband of the Queen's 
eldest daughter, and this mutilation of Deamark was 
effected nominally in. the interest of the Duke of 
Augustenburg, whose younger brother, Prince Christian, 
has been married to the Queen’s third daughter, the 
Princess Helena. 2. The Queen's first cousin, the 
King of Hanover, has been deprived of his kingdom 
by the same King of Prussia, in whosearmy the Queen's 
son-in-law, the Prince of Prussia, is a commanding 
officer. 3. Prince Alexander of Hesse, who commands 
the Federal army raised to oppose the King of Prussia, 
is brother to Prince Louis, the husband. of Princess 
Alice, the Queon’s second daugliter. 4. The Duke of 





Saxe-Coburg-Gutha, Prince Albert’s brother, and bro- 
ther-in-law to the Queen, holds command in the King 
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ef Prussia’s army now invading Hanover, which 
kingdom, by the way, until the accession of her 
Majesty, formed part of the territory of the Kings of 
England. And lastly, Prince Teck, recently married 
to the Queen's first cousin, the Princess Mary of 
Gambridge, holds a commission in the army of the 
Emperor of Austria, and may at avy time have toleave 
his bride for the seat of war, to fight the King of 
Prussia, who has the Queen’s son-in-law and the 
Queen's brother-in-law both officers in his army. 








ARRESTED FOR MURDER. 


I wap called in at Drakely’s office to smoke a cigar 
with him and have a quiet chat over old times. We 
got to talking about celebrated murder cases, and he 
related to me the circumstances of a singular case 
which was intrusted to him when he was quite young 
at the bar. 

“Did I ever tell you of the Tainter affair?” he 
asked, suddenly. 

“ Never,” I answered. 

“ That is strange, for though it was almost my first 
case, it was the most singular one that ever fell into 
my bands. It happened many years ago. I had 
almost forgotten it. Speaking of murder trials has 
brought it back tomy mind. I will tell it to you, if 
you like?” 

* By all means.” 

1 settled myself in av easy position and prepared to 
listen. 

“It happened, asI have said, many years ago,” 

began Drakely. ‘“I-had been just admitted to prac- 

tice at the bar, and was on the look-out for clients. 

One day, tomy great surprise, a lady came into my 

little o lady elegantly attired, of prepossessing 
oe, and apparently thirty years of age. 

“Whatever sent her to me, @ young, obscure 
lawyer, was a mystery to me then, and has remained so 
to this day. It was merely chance, probably. Seek- 
ing a lawyer, she had seen my sign, and, thinking 
one lawyer as goodas another, bad sought my office. 

“Her business was soon made known. Her 
husband was in gaol, arrested for murder. His name 
was Lyme Tainter. He wascharged withthe murder 
of Melancthon Faraut, a wealthy gentleman, who liad 
mysteriously disappeared some six years previously, 
and had never since been heard of. 

“Olive Tainter appeared quite overcome at the 
position in which her husband was placed, and I dis- 
covered in the course of the long conversation that 
followed, that her ayitation was not entirely owing 
te the perilous and dishonourable situation in which 
he stood, but was rendered keener from the fact that 
she herself, in a fit of jealousy, had placed him within 
the iron grasp of the law. Never shall I forget the 
despairing expression of her face as she revealed this 
humiliating and, to me, astounding circumstance. She 
told me the whole story without reserve. 

“I had intimated to her that a lawyer was like a 
doctor, and must know the truth to do any good—but 
I will not relate it bere, as I received all the particulars 
from the man himself, in a more succinct manner, 
afterwards. Suffice it to say, the case looked very 
bad for Lyme Tainter. Papers and jewels belonging 
to the murdered man had been found in his possession. 
From a poor clerk, he had suddenly become rich—a 
shrewd but fearless speculator in fancy stocks. A 
legacy had been the reputed cause of his sudden 
accession to wealth. 

“Instigated by the demon jealousy, as she her- 
self confessed, in deep contrition and late repentance, 
she had sent an anonymous note to the Chief of 
Police, stating that if the private safe in Lyme 
Tainter’s chamber were examined, proof would be 
found of his knowledge of the mysterious disappear- 
ance of Melancthon Faraut, for whose recovery a 
large reward had been offered at the time. The case 
was still on record, and the information was deemed 
worthy of notice. 

“ Lyme Tainter's house was searched, property and 
papers found there which the relatives of the missing 
map immediately identified. ‘Tainter was over- 
whelmed with confusion and dismay at the discovery, 
having all the appearance of a guilty man. He could 
not, or would not, give any satisfactory explanation 
of the’means by which they came into his possession, 
consequently he was arrested and conveyed to prison. 
The relatives of the murdered man were wealthy and 
influential, and ‘were determined to bring the full 

ihment of the law upon him. The grand jury 

da true bill against him, and in a few weeks 

Lyme Tainter would be brought to the bar to answer 
to the dread charge of murder. 

“Everything he possessed had been attached as 
being the property of Melancthon Faraut, though his 
speculations must greatly have increased the original 
amount obtained from the deceased—his wife ac- 
hmowledged that he had appropriated a large sum ; he 
aight be giz‘Ity of theft, she said~but murder !—oh, 








no, his hands were as free from blo: »d-as hers! Hebad 
told her, for she had visited him in prison, to obtain 
a lawyer, the best she could get, and she had stum- 
bled upon me, who was probably’ the worst. However, 
I did not think so at the time;, I was not free from 
the overweening confidence of youth, and was fully 
satisfied that I only required sm opportunity to become 
a Rufus Choate. 

“T undertook the case; set, in spite of my confi- 
dence, I could but confess to myself that it was 
doubtful, and that circumstances looked ¢ 
black for my client. It would give 
however, even if I failed to clear him,sétid-in 


“The poor, heart-bMken creature 
fervently as if I had already saved 
and took her departure. 


cell. We all have our ideas of a 


indelibly upon his repulsive 

“Lyme Tainter was 
place of the murderer of 
man of medium size, with s 
shaven face, light brown heir, inelinéd “to “be 
pale blue eyes, 0 ee a*thin< 
which at the tine | saw himowérestrongly 
with indecision, and/hada nervous #witthing 

mind. 


. . 
tive of a vacil t 









perience, and began to “fear that: 
miss me forthwith, fut he*easie to a 
favour, after tta’ 
few moments, 

beast in its cage. 


in his walk; ‘ you ‘will do “as well as an ol 
—perhaps another would not undertake the case. I 
am sure to be convicted—“no“@arthly power can save 


thon Faraut!’ 

“Of course that was but ‘e“iétural asseftion ander 
the circumstances, and did nét'Have much weight upon 
my mind. Tyro as I was, I Knew that I must have 
the truth, whatever plea was put forward before the 
judges, and I told him so. 

“*The truth is what I intend to tell you,’ he 
answered, sadly; ‘but I warn you, you will not 
believe it when you have heard it.’ 

“* Allow me to be the judge of that,’ I answered. 

“ This is the strange story he told me, as nearly as 
I can remember, in bis own words: 

“* What Iam about to narrate necessarily involves 

a portion of my humble history, for the better under- 
standing of the peculiar circumstances which have 
placed me in my present dreadful position. Six years 
ago I was a poor clerk in a broker's office, having a 
wife and two babes to support out of my scanty 
salary. From motives of economy, I rented a small 
cottage—my means not affording a house in the city. 
Besides, it was much healthier for the children. The 
rent was reasonable, and our cottage was comfortably 
furnished, but my salary was only sufficient to provide 
for our wants from year to year. I could lay by 
nothing. This wasa perpetual thorn in my mind, 
and, much as I loved my wife, I sometimes regretted 
that I had ever induced her to share my poverty. The 
innocent prattle of my children, as I held them upon 
my knees, when I returned home after office hours, 
was a pain, not s pleasure, for the question would in- 
trude itself upon my mind, What will become of them 
if any accident, sickness, or death, should befall me? 
It was an unwortby reflection, but who can refrain 
from sueh thoughts ? 
“*T merely tell you this to show you the channel 
into which my thoughts had tended, rendering me 
susceptible of becoming the easy victim of a strong 
temptation. It was while my mind was in this morbid 
condition that an adventure occurred which entirely 
changed the current of my destinies, and will end in 
an ignominious death.’ 

“ He paused a moment, as if overcome by the pain- 
ful emotions his words had eonjured up, and then 
proceeded 


my attention was attracted by the actions of one of 
the passengers upon the ferry boat, who seemed to be 





in a state of partial intoxication. I was the more sur- 





event of a suocess—and the law is 0 wepenesortain 
business—it would be the making of mei’ ~* 


“The next day I called upon Lyme Taeinter in*his 
murderer—th 


ough 
where we get them from it would be a ‘puzzle to tell— 
a dark-browed man, with his @sted crime'stamped'|'ndw become Gn dark—added to which, a storm 


“Tt does not ‘titatter,’ lie ‘cried, suddenly peuing’ ; 


me ;—but, as heaven heatw"miajl did not kill Melanc-| “‘ The 


“*Returning home one evening, later than usual, |’ 


prised at this as he was an elderly man, quite sixty 
years of age, I thought, well-dressed and of very ro. 
‘spectable appearance. A heavy watch-chain and seq] 
depended from his fob, and he seemed a man of wealth, 
He-accosted me, which first drew my attention to- 
wards him, in a very incoherent manner, and I became 
satisfied from his rambling words that he had got upon 
the wrong boat and was quite ignorant whither he 
was going. I endeavoured to set him right, but his 
mind was bewildered beyond the power of compre- 











ion. 
**“T want to go to Barnes,” he mumbled, in con- 
petition. 
"You have taken the wrong boat,” I answered ; 
s to Greenwich.” 


ad meas} “*“Greenwich—Greenwich—Greenwich !” he kept 


ng, Over and over, in a vacant kind of 
hm “Good place to hide it there—good, good, 
“+ He “turtied away muttering to himself, and | 

mé6%e about him for the moment. It had 

























fog began to settle over the 
ife would be anxious about me, 
my usual time of returning. 
y I had to traverse alon 
ge, and her mind had 
merous reports with 
r readers, of nightly 
fed in the city and 
hen at its height. 

















“ His featur y ghastly look. was a safeguard. 
His short im t ravages in jostled my elbow, 
his appearance, “Bo my inex eye he looked pou the pier, that 
like a guilty mim” ion, and it sud- 

“He seemed surprised *at*my youthful pee “she was not in- 

and sw pitied t insane. | 
face, whilst hi nm ively. 
I have dese the boat and ‘turning into tle 
when I had y and dismal it looked—that 
of my visit, inm@werveus, ily by me, 
long I had "5 ‘to hini#elf. It was the old 

“ Of course "1 "Was d short ex- in my direction. | 


qwhom I had observed 


flashed upon‘itie ay wane aeting hie with 
a once 1 him with 
the intentto ‘Waylay and rob him : 

rang up within my ‘breast to 
“the soumigdon of the crime. | 

‘consideration. Cautiously, 

ed upon their foot- 

re lonely, and,the gas-lampe 

shone at rare intervals. At the ship-yard—a long 

gloomy stretch—I lost sight of them. ‘hey seemed tc 

have been swallowed up in the thick fog. Whilst | 

paused, wondering what had become of them, I heard 

a smothered cry coming from the river side. 1 com- 

prehended the situation—the ruffians were plundering, 
perhaps murdering their victim. 

“* With a recklessness which I wonder at now 
shouting : 

“« Ah, villains, only let me get at you!” 

“*Tt might have fared hardly with me had they 
waited to receive my attack, but guilt is proverbially 
cowardly, and they scampered away at the sound of 
my voice. I could but smile at its ludicrousness. But 
what had become of the old man? After quite a 
search in the thick gloom, I found him extended near 
the water's edgé. 

“* He was stilland motionless. I put my ear to his 
lips—no breath came from them. I placed my hand 
over his heart—it had ceased to beat. I had arrived 
too late! I was appalled at this discovery—alone in 
the gloom of night, with a dead man for my com- 
panion. My limbs fairly shook beneath me, my hair 
bristled up in terror, and the cold perspiration stood 
heavy and damp upon my brow. 

“The old man was dead, and the robbers had 
gained nothing by the deed, as my sudden appear- 
ance had prevented them from plundering their 
victim. I knew this, as in feeling for his heart my 
hand had come in contact with his watch and chain. 
A sudden fear seized upon me. Should [ be dis- 
covered alone with the murdered man I might be 
accused of the deed! If so, how could I prove my 
innocence ? 

“*T started hastily to my feet and glanced around 
in alarm. A thick fog enveloped me, rendering all 
objects dim and indistinct, even at the di<ixnfe of a 
few feet. All was quiet, no sound breaking 1 still- 
ness of the night but the plashing of the water as 
the river swept on in its course. 

“¢The fear away, and was succeeded by 
another idea. The man was dead, killed by unknown 
tuffians, who, in «Jl human probability, would never 
be discovered. 
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«“*Whatever valuables be had with him at the 
time of his death were left upon the body—the pos- 
session of them might enrich me for life, relieve me 
from the poverty which was fast wearing away my 
better nature. I did not hesitate long over this idea ; 
I thought only of the escape which it would afford 
me from the bitter thoughts which had perplexed my 
mind so long, and never paused to consider the after 
consequences of the act. 

“«] rifled the pockets of the man, and then lifting 
it in my arms, cast it into the river. The tide quickly 
bore away all evidence of the deed. But for the heavy 

ket-book and watch which I had thrust hastily 
into one of the outer pockets of my coat, and which I 
held my hand over for security, I should have thought 
the whole affair a dream. 

“*T scarcely know how I reached my home. I did 
30, unconsciously as it were, and without interruption. 
My two little girls were abed and asleep, but I found 
my wife awaiting me. 

“*The supper table was spread. She saw at once 

that something unusual had befallen me. I did not 
dare to tell her the truth, but, inventing a story of 
having found them, produced the watch and pocket- 
book. 
“* We eagerly examined its contents. It contained 
a much larger sum tlan I anticipated—notes, bonds 
and certificates of stock to an amount of nearly twenty 
thousand pounds. I discovered from the papers it 
contained that the name of the murdered man was 
Melancthon Faraut. ’ 

“My wife was sure there would bea large reward 
offered. for the restoration of the property, and as I ate 
my supper chatted over the affair in a lively manner, 
considering it quite a piece of good luck. I said 
nothing, but kept my own counsel, I began to realize 
that if the body should be found and the property 
discovered in my possession, I should be placed in a 
position at once dangerous and difficult of extrication. 
It was too late for repentance now. Returning the 
property would not avail me. I had crossed the 
Rubicon of crime, and must needs go on. 

“*A few days after an advertisement appeared in 
the papers announcing the mysterious disappearance 
of Melancthon Faraut, and offering a large reward 
for any intelligence that would lead to his restoration 
to his friends. My wife saw the advertisement, and 
a strange suspicion flashed through her mind—a, 
natural one under the circumstances. You will under- 
stand what it was. She thought I had killed Melanc- 
thon Faraut. To combat and destroy this fatal sus- 
picion, I was obliged to tell her all. She believed me, 
though she afterwards used that knowledge for my 
destruction. The body of Melancthon Faraut was 
never discovered. The tide had probably carried it far 
out to sea. This isi: © aor ste hardly hope you 
will believe it; yet, as ueaven hears me, it isthetruth.” 

“As bis lawyer, it was my duty to believe him, 
but, I must confess, my ‘credulity was somewhat 
staggered; however, I put as bold a face as I could 
upon the matter, gave him all the encouragement I 
knew how, and bade him hope for the best, leaving 
him to the society of that benevolent deity who has 
been called by the learned German Kotzebue, the 
‘nurse of life.’ I trust he had hope; I sincerely 
confess I had not. To me his case looked desperate 
—extremely so. 

“To preserve the continuity of my narrative, I will 
now give you the facts which led to his arrest, 
although they did not come to my knowledge until 
afterwards. 

“ These facts are the history of Lyme Tainter from 
the time of his acquiring his ill-gotten wealth up to 
the date of his arrest for the murder of the missing 
man, Melancthon Faraut. 

“Carefully concealing the watch, which he dared 
not dispose of, and those papers and securities which 
it would have been dangerous to attempt to turn into 
ready money, Lyme Tainter commenced a new career 
—in fact, stepped upon the high road to fortune, for 
everything prospered with him from thattime. A 
legacy left to him by a distant relative was the 
plausible excuse for his sudden possession of wealth, 
which he magnified fourfold, as about five thousand 
pounds was all of the stolen property (that is, if we 
secept his story as truth) which he dared to use. He 
withdrew from the humble capacity of clerk, and be- 
camea broker. 

“A few daring and successful speculations—he was 
we cageninins with the various stocks in the market 
- 'y increased his means. His success was almost 
r-weamyoan me Se “ae eo pareeesin stocks sent 

m up market, until at udgment 
was deemed infallible. i 


“I need not tell you that success always stamps 8 
man in any walk of life; he is considered wise, the 
enauccenplal ne foslish, no. matter exhes abilities he 
Tay possess. Those generals who win battles are 
heroes. I have not time to discuss the point—I can 


leave it with the parting reflection that ‘'tis tru 
pity ‘tia ‘tis true,’ ae 8 nceng 7 


says. 





“ In three years Lyme Tainter found himself worth 
fifty thousand pounds, with the reputation of being 
worth half a million. He now occupieda fine house, 
recently purchasedand splendidly furnished, in Irving 
Place, and lived an extravagant and luxurious life. 
This was the result of that canker which we call 
conscience, that gnawed unceasingly in his breast. 
He sought to drown the small still voice in reckless 
activity and unceasing gaiety. He threw himself into 
the whirlpool of fashionable folly whenmot engaged in 
stock gambling, never allowing himself time to think. 
But thespectre followed him like a shadow, and its 
dark presence was made manifest in the busy mart, 
onthe brimming wiue-cup, and beneath the glare of 
brillian¢ chandeliers that shone on fashion’s votaries in 
the gay and glittering ball-room. If he went to the 
theatre, the plot of the play seemed always to turn 
upon some crime long hidden but at last discovered. 
Gladly would he have made the only restitution in his 
power by returning to the relatives of Melancthon 
Faraut the sum, twice told, he had taken from the body, 
and thus appeased his conscience. He dared not 
hazard the attempt. It would revive the memory of 
the dead man, now almost forgotten, and lead to re- 
searches which might end in his detection. 

“ The watch and papers were locked in his private 
safe, closely watched over and carefully examined 
every time he opened it, with a morbid fascination 
which embittered his life. Strange he could not 
bring himself to destroy them. Once out of the way, 
the pes burned, the watch crushed to Atoms, he 
might have bid defiance to all fear. Knowing this, 
with that weakness, vacillation, which is such a 
marked singularity in therecord of criminals, he could 
not bring himself to destroy all proof of his guilty 
deed. It almost seemed as if the inscrutable will of 
Providence made him retain the fatal evidence which 
was necessary for his conviction. 

“Thus he lived on, the volcano beneath his feet 
liable at any moment to burst forth and overwhelm 
him. A woman brought on the catastrophe. Nothing 
ever happens in this world without a woman having 
something to do with it. 

“ The belleof the season was Enna Marzet, the only 
daughter of the rich merchant Jacob Marzet. She 
and Lyme had been well acquainted in their youthful 
days. Indeed, Enna had been well pleased with the 
comely person and intelligent face of Lyme Tainter. 
A coquette frominstinct and position, knowing no wish 
ungratified, it had pleased her to accept attentions 
from Lyme which had given rise to ambitious hopes 
within his breast. Lured on by her treacherous 
smiles, he had made the desperate venture— proffered 
love which met with scorn and ridicule. However 
much she might have fancied the young man, Enna 
was too worldly wise to risk her position in the 
world by uniting her destiny witha poor clerk. So 
she laughed at him, and told him he was foolish. A 
truth which in Lis rage and mortification he was fain 
to admit. 

“The heart she had so cruelly treated was cordially 
welcomed by another, and in! the love of Olive Har- 
mon he found ample consolation for the proud beauty’s 


scorn. 

“Enna turned pale and bit her lip spitefully when 
she heard of his marriage. Though she did not want 
him herself, it annoyed her to think that he could so 
speedily transfer his allegiance to another. 

“They met again in society, but their itions 
were now changed. He was her equal, and treated 
her with a cold courtesy that stung her proud soul 
almost to madness. Enna was still in her prime—but 
twenty-five. The years of their separation had passed 
lightly over her regal head. Her dark ‘eyes still 
shone with all their languishing lustre, her brown 
tresses were still luxuriant, the peachy bloom of her 
complexion unimpaired ; she still reigned the queen of 
her circle, and all wondered that she had refused the 
tempting proposals which bad been offered her. She was 
too fond of the homage and adulation which fol- 
lowed; her to yield up her throne and settle down into 
the, to her, dull monotony of married life. 

“The coldness of Lyme Tainter annoyed, enraged 
her. No handsome woman can bear to have her charms 
slighted, particularly by one who has formerly been 
an admirer. She determined to bring him to her feet 


in. 

“What was there in the pale, quiet little woman 
who bore his name, who had usurped her place—for 
with the perversity of her sex she now acknowledged 
that Lyme Tainter was dearer to her than she 
thought, and should have remained single until his 
sudden accession to wealth had removed the social 
we between them—to keep him faithful te his 
vows 

“What Enna really purposed would be hard to say; 
no certainly ; merely a desire to test 
her old lover’s heart and see if her image had indeed 
faded from it, an innocent flirtation to try her power 
and see if she could not win his allegiance from the 
woman she felt an intense hatred for, and from no 





other reason but because she was Lyme Tainter's 
wife. 

“An opportunity came. A picnic had been ar- 
ranged. Mrs: Tainter, detained by the sickness of her 
eldest girl—she was devoted to her children—re- 
mained at home. Lyme went alone. Enna was one 
of the party. She fastened upon him during the sai} 
up the river with a pertinacity which he could not 
shake off without descending to rudeness. He was too 
mueh of a gentleman for that. 

“ He found himself, without exactly knowing how 
it had been brought about, acting as her escort, to the 
great displeasure of Mr. Frederick Sparkler, who had 
counted upon filling that office bimself. 

“ Unconsciously, as it were, when they had landed, 
she drew him to a secluded knoll which commanded s 
fine view of the river. The rest of the party had with- 
drawn in various directions, Mr. Sparkler consoling 
himself with a beauty of lesser magnitude than the: 
imperious Enna. 

“ “* Ts not the view from this point beautiful ?’ asked 
nna. 

“ ‘Beautiful ? auswered Lyme, laconically. 

“© What a type of human life is yonder river '— 
ursued Enna, reflectively, and glancing furtively at 
yme—‘ moving with restless force towards the sea. 

So our destiny hurries us along, a broad current that 
bears us like the ripples on the water, towards the sea 
in which we are swallowed up—the grave!’ 

“Such words from the lips of fashion’s petted idol 
roused even Lyme from his abstraction, to glance 
with wonder in the fair face beside him. 

“* You are in a strange mood to-day,’ he sai. 

““*Do you wonder that I should feel sad,’ she replied, 
‘ when all around us looks.so bright and beautiful ?' 

“*T do indeed,” he answered. ‘I should never have 
dreamed that such a feeling could have found a lodg- 
ment within your breast.’ 

“* And why not ?’ she continued, arching her brows 
prettily, and casting a strange glance at him. 

“You have so little cause for sadness,’ he re- 
plied, bewildered by that peculiar look, and taking an 
interest in her words for which he could hardly 
account. ‘The world’s gifts have been showered on 
your head; wealth, beauty, and scores of sighing 
admi~~s in your train, what could you wish for 
more?’ 

“¢ Wealth, true; beauty, oh, yes; I will not affect 
to think that I am not beautiful. Were not my mirror 
sufficient evidence of it, I am told so every hour in 
the day, and that should have convinced me of the fact 
before now. Indeed, if my memory prove not treach- 
erous, it is not the first time you have told me go.’ 

“She glanced at him archly; he winced at her 
words and coloured deeply. He had not yet forgotten 
her cruel scorn and rejection of his suit. 

“*Wealth! beauty!’ she continued, pensively. 
‘Oh, yes! to some the possession of these might be 
happiness, but to me—well, why weary you with a 
girl’s morbid fancies? What are the many suitors 
who cluster around me, like moths attracted by a 
light? They seek only my wealth ; there is not one 
true heart amongst them all. Do you think me rightly 
punished ?’ 

“*Punished? I do not understand you.’ 

“There was a time when I was loved for myself 
alone—when a true, sincere affection was offered me, 
but, all unconscious of my folly at the time, I cast the 
precious treasure from me.’ 

“She turned away from him and buried her face in 
her hands. He could not possibly misunderstand her 
words; they overwhelmed him. Bewildered and 
amazed, he could only gaze on her like one entranced, 
without the power of replying. 

“‘Have you wondered,’ she said, at length, re- 
moving her hands and disclosing a flushed face, ‘ like 
the rest, why I have never married ?’ 

“* Yes—yes,’ he stammered, whilst his heart 
throbbed painfully, and the blood went tingling 
through his veins. ‘ Why? tell me why ?’ 

‘Because my heart is empty; I have no love left 
to bestow,’ she answered, diffidently, casting down 
her eyes. 

“He forgot everything but that one delicious, 
maddening thought in the delirium of passion excited 
by her words. He grasped her hand fervently within 


his own. 

“* Enna!’ he cried, wildly, ‘ you love me still ?’ 

“' Do not ask me,” she exclaimed, gazing around io 
alarm, and quickly withdrawing her hand. 

“Good heaven!’ he said, frantically, beating his 
brow with his clenched hand like a madman—and he 
was little better beneath the subtle fascination of this 
artful woman. ‘ Why did you reject me—why acorn 
my love?’ 

“47 did not know my own heart then, Alas! I 
am punished for my girlish scorn of your suit.’ 

““¢ You love me—and I am the husband of another.’ 

“*The fault was mine,’ she murmured, huskily. 
‘Oh! why didI of this—why do you force me to 
betray my secret? We must never meet again. Let 
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us join the others; our absence might excite remark, 
but after to-day let our paths be separate.’ 

“* Separate, Enna! would youdoom me to despair ? 
Your presence will be as necessary to me hereafter as 
sunshine to flowers. Let me bask occasionally in 
the beams of your beauty; it will be a solace and a 
consolation to my distracted heart.’ 

“*We will be friends, then, true and trusting 
friends ; but guard my fatal secret as you would your 
life.’ 

“ With these words they joined their friends. I 
have reason to believe that in her secret heart Enna 
gloated over the triumphant success of her scheme in 
bringing the vacillating heart of Lyme Tainter once 
more in her toils. 

“You can surmise what followed. Thenceforth 
the unhappy man dogged her steps like a shadow. 
Such attentions could but excite remark, and Enna 
was not spared in the gossip that followed, and her 
hitherto irreproachable name suffered from the eager- 
ness with which she pursued her revenge. She 
never calculated that her reputation would be tar- 
nished in her efforts to destroy the domestic peace of 
Mrs. Tainter, for that was the consummation she had 
in view, as well as the reconquest ef her former 
lover's heart. 

““There are always plenty of good-natured friends 
in this world to communicate unpleasant tidings, and 
Mrs. Tainter was soon apprized of her husband’s at- 
tentions to Enoa Marzet. Knowing that he had 
formerly been a lover of hers, her jealousy was at 
once aroused. 

‘Fierce recriminations ensned. She deemed him 
guilty when he was only foolish—there is no reason 
in @ woman's jealousy. Goaded to madness, she dis- 
closed ‘the fatal secret of the stolen property (for 
Tainter was certainly guilty of theft, if nothing else), 
and the catastrophe was accelerated. But most bitterly 
did she regret her rashness when she saw her husband 
arrested for murder, and realized that she had sent 
him to his doom. 

“Perhaps no one was more astonish ed than Enna 
Marzet at this startling development in Lyme Tain- 

ter’s career. She availed herself of an opportunity 
that then presented itself to make a Continental tour 
with some friends, in the hope, as she confideniially 
remarked to an intimate, that Lyme _ Tainter 
would be hung and forgotten by the time she re- 
turned. 

“You now have all the points of the case up to the 
time that I was called upon to act as counsel for the 
accused. After my first visit I began to have serious 
doubts of my ability to conduct the case to any satis- 
factory termination. I did not consider that Tainter 
had the slightest loop-hole of escape. On my second 
visit I advised him to employ the first talent in the 
city. He only shook his head; sadly. 

“* You will do as wel] as any one else,’ he said. 
‘The best service you can do for me is to get mea 
dose of poison, and save me the trouble and disgrace 
of atrial. Come, I still have money at my command. 
Five thousand pounds for an ounce of prussic acid. 
‘That is more than your fee will come to for defend- 
ing me.’ 

“ This proposal by no means tempted me; great as 
the bribe was, I did not dare to risk my professional 
reputation upon the very threshold of my career, if I 
had not been restrained by conscientious scruples. I 
never believed in suicide, and certainly would not 
have been accessory in suchadeed. I endeavoured 
to console him, repeated the usual trite expressions 
made use of on such occasions, ‘ There’s many a slip 
between the cup and the lip,’ &c., and left him, per- 
fectly satisfied that he was guilty. If he had not 
killed the deceased, why not trust to his innocence and 
stand his trial like a mau? Of course I was young 
then, and not as familiar with human nature as I 
have since become. It was very evident that if 
Lyme Tainter could obtain poison he would not await 
earthly judgment, but take his case before a heavenly 
tribunal. 

“ Iwas very much afraid that Mrs. Tainter would 
supply him with the deadly drug, and I called upon 
her for the express purpose of dissuading her from 
acceding to his wish. I told her while there was life 
there was hope (I dwelt largely] in aphorisms in 
those days), and that some defect in the indictment, or 
flaw in the evidence, might set her husband free. 

“T can scarcely convey to you the perplexity and 
anxiety of my mind as the day of trial rapidly drew 
nigh. Icould neither eat nor sleep with any degree 
of comfort. The prisoner in his dungeon was more 
at ease than I. His mind was made tranquil by the 
assurance, on my part, that if he was convicted I 
would furnish him with poison and save him from 
an ignominious’ death upon a scaffold. I had suc- 
ceeded in inducing him to allow me to dispose of 
what funds he had concealed from the clutches of the 
law to the interest of his wife and children, and felt 
tranquil in one respect—he had no money left to 
bribe amy one else. 


“ The day before the trial I was sitting in my oftice, 
puzzling my brain over my brief, and vainly endea- 
vouring to arrange some plausible means of defence 
that might lead to the acquittal of Lyme Tainter, when 
I was disturbed by the unceremonious entrance of a 
visitor. He was an old man, plainly, not to say 
poorly, attired. He was of very venerable appear- 
ance, with long locks of silvery hue, and benevolent 
though deeply sunken eyes. A highly respectable- 
looking, elderly individual. 

“ Another client,’ thought I. 

“* Are you Mr. Drakely ?’ he inquired. 

“ IT answered in the affirmative. 

“* Retained for the defence of Lyme Tainter ?’ 

“* The same.’ 

“He seated himself opposite me and placed his hat 
upon the table. 

“© Would you have any objection to giving me all 
the particulars of this strange affair?’ he asked. 

“* Really, sir-——” 

“T hesitated, for I was very busy over the case, 
and had neither leisure nor inclination to gratify what 
I considered to be an idle curiosity. 

“*You think my request impertinent—it is not so. 
Believe me, you wiil do more to ensure the acquittal 
of your client by giving me the next two hours 
of your time than any purpose you could de- 
vote them to. I want the whole particulars, not 
the garbled accounts of the newspapers—I want 
to know what explanation this Mr. Lyme Tainter 
gives of the manner in which he became possessed of 
Melancthon Faraut’s property.’ 

““*My dear sir, you must be aware that, as Mr. 
Tainter’s lawyer, it is impossible for me to give you 
the information you desire.’ 

“*'My good sir,” returned the strange old man, 
composedly, ‘as Mr. Tainter’s lawyer, I tell you that 
if you will givé me the facts I request, under promise 
of strict secresy upon my part, mind, I will furnish 
you with a witness who can prove that Lyme Tainter 
did not kill Melancthon Faraut.’ 

“ As you may imagine, such a chance was not to be 
thrown away. I closed with my strange visitor's pro- 
posal at once, and, under pledge of strict secresy, re- 
vealed the true facts of the caseas I had heard them 
from the lipsof Lyme Tainter. The old man was deep- 
ly interested by my narration, to whick he paid the 
strictest attention. Some further conversation passed 
between us, which satisfied me that his aid would be 
a valuable acquisition to me; and promising to be at 
hand during the trial of the morrow, he took his de- 
parture. 

“The trial commenced with the usual preliminaries, 
and Tainter’s ‘ unfledged lawyer ’—meaning myself— 
was well snubbed by judge, prosecuting attorney, and 
the petty officials of the court ; but I corked up my 
indignation and waited. 

“The evidence was all in on the other side, and 
the lawyer retained for the prosecution of the charge 
had, in his opening, made a withering speech against 
my client, painting him in the blackest colours, as a 
midnight assassin and plunderer, that told powerfully 
on the jury. Lyme Tainter was already judged and 
condemned in the minds of judge and jury, when I 
arose to commence the defence. 

“*Tn the first place, may it please the court and 
gentlemen of the jury, I shall merely remark that I 
can controvert all the evidence which has been ar- 
rayed against my client, by the words of one witness 
only—in fact, the only witness I intend to call to re- 
fute the charge which has been brought against my 
client.” 

“There was a general titter on the bench and 
among the spectators in the crowded court-room, but 
the prisoner and his poor wife and children, who 
were present, looked sober enough. They did not 
know my strong point, and I went on composedly. 

“* A great deal of valuable time has been wasted 
in endeavouring to prove that my client, Lyme Tain- 
ter, murdered Melatethon Paraut; now, I intend to 
prove that Melancthon Faraut never was murdered ; 
and the first witness I shall call for that purpose will 
be Melancthon Faraut !” 

“The old man who had called upon me the day 
before in my office answered to that name and en- 
tered the witness box. They only stopped to prove 
his identity. and the trial was over, and Lyme Tainter 
honourably discharged. “The crowd hurrayed, Mrs. 
Tainter fainted away, and there was a sensation 
generally. 1 obtained a carrizge, in which we placed 
Mrs. Tainter and the children, and, as he insisted upon 
it, both Mr. Faraut and myself entered another car- 
riage with Tainter, and accompanied him home. 

“Over a light repast, which weall needed by way 
of refreshment, Mr. Faraut explained his miraculous 
escape from death, and providential return in season 
to rescue Lyme Tainter from his perilous position. 

“Labouring under an aberration of mind in which 
he fancied that his banker was about to fail, he had 
drawn his money and securities from’ his hands, and 





was casting about for a place to secrete them, when 





he rambled upon the Greenwich boat. He had a faint 
remembrance of receiving a violent blow or shock, 
and of being cast into the water. Then came a blank 
interval in which he could remember nothing. His 
return to consciousness found him the inmate of 
lunatic asylum in Bremen, Germany, and he learned, 
two years afverwards, that he had been taken out 
of the water by an outward-bound Bremen ship, re- 
suscitated to life, but not to reason, kindly treated 
during the voyage, and on the arrival of the vessel 
in port sent to the lunatic asylum. 

“It was fully two years before he entirely recovered 
from the effects of that terrible night; then he was 
restored to liberty, finding, to his great surprise, that 
he was still in possession of a fortune in diamonds, 
which had been concealed about his person, and were 
now restored to him. 

“ What had become of the rest of his property he 
did not discover until, after having spent three years 
in wandering about Germany, learning the language 
and visiting the various places of note, chancing to 
take up an Englisl newspaper, to his great surprise, 
he saw an account of the arrest of Lyme Tainter for 
his robbery and murder. 

“ Having none but distant relatives living, he had 
been too negligent to inform thom of his whereabouts. 
He was thunderstruck at this intelligence, and re- 
solved to hasten home at once, and learn the truth of 
this strange affair. He embarked upon the next 
steamer that sailed, and arrived, as you have seen, iu 
season. 

“Mr. Tainter restored to Melancthon Faraut all 
of the property, with interest accrued, which had so 
strangely come into his ion, and they were 
ever after the best of friends. So ended the ‘ Tainter 
case,’ which paved the way to the present excellent 
practice I now enjoy, and you see his story was true 
after all. ; 

“Mrs. Tainter, I believe, was never jealous again. 
Strangely enough, Enna Marzet was removed from 
her path by what iscalled a ‘ visitation of Providence.’ 
Returning from the Continent, she embarked upon one 
of those ill-fated steamers whose only record is, 
‘Never heard from’ after their ear mas , 

L.A. 


STATISTICS. 


A War Orrice return shows that in the course of 
the years 1864 and 1865 127 officers in the army 
died while on full pay. The sums which they had 
paid for their commissions amounted together to 
110,0102. 


Imports or Brimstone, Pyrrtres, Cusic Nitre, 
anv Guano.—During the five months ending the 
31st May, there wereimported this year 19,219 tons of 
brimstone, 83,269 tons of pyrites, 25,097 tons of cubic 
nitre, and 58,641 tons of guano, against 15,263 tons 
of brimstone, 49,954 tons of pyrites, 14,707 tons of 
cubic nitre, and 76,230 tons of guano during the cor- 
responding period of last year. 

Tue quantity of grain produced by Canada annu- 
ally seems almost fabulous. Of wheat last year over 
25,000,000 bushels were grown; 12,000,000 bushels 
of peas; 40,000,000 bushels of oats; over 1,500,000 
tons of hay; 13,000,000 bushels of buckwheat ; 
28,000,000 bushels of potatoes, and 10,000,000 bushels 
of turnips. Canada also produced 30,000,000 Ibs. of 
beef, sheared 5,500,000lbs. of wool, and made 
45,000,000 Ibs. of butter. 


Cost or War.—Between the years 1815 and 1864, 
2,782,000 men were killed in battle. Of these 
2,148,000 were Europeans, 164,000 inhabitants of the 
other continents. Thus, during 49 years, the average 
annual number who thus perislied amounts to 43,800 
men, not including the victims of disease engendered 
by the consequences of war. The Crimean war 
(1853-56) was naturally the most destructive, 511,000 
men having perished during its Course, 176,000 of them 
died on the field of battle, 334,000 from disease in 
hospital—256,000 being Russians, 98,000 Turks, 
107,000 French, 45,000 English, 2,600 Italians, and 
2,500 Greeks. The warin the Caucasus (1829-60) cost 
the lives of 330,000; the Anglo-Indian war (1857-59) 
196,000; thé Russian and Turkish war (1828-29), 
193,000 ; the Polish insurrection of 1831, 190,000; 
the civil war of Spain which raged 1833 to 1840, to 
172,000; ‘the war of Greek independence (1821-29), to 
which Lord Byron fell a victim, 148,000; the various 
French campaigns in Algeria, from 1830 to 1850, 
146,000; the Hungarian revolution, 142,000; the 
Italian war of 1859-60, 129,874, which last number 
may be thus analyzed : 96,874 fell on the field of 
battle, and’ 33,000 died of diseise; of which 59,664 

ere Austrians, 30,220 French, 23,600 Italians, 14,010 
Neapolitans, and 2,370 Romans. A curious result 
may be deduced ‘from the above—namely, that 4 
greater number perish by the disease incident to + 
camp life than are actually Killed by shot and shell or 
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any other engine of destruction. As to the sums of 
money swallgwed up by these wars, it is impossible to 
arrive at anything approaching a correct calculation. 
The Crimean war cost Russia 2,328 mi!'‘ons of francs 
(ow million francs=40,000/.), France, 1,548 millions ; 

ngland, 1,320 millions; Turkey, 1,060 millions; 
Austria, for mere demonstrations, 470 miliisisa. Thus 
in two years and a half 6,526 millions of francs were 
spent. The Italian war of 1859 cost France 345 
millions, Austria 730 millions, Italy 410 millions. 
Thus, in two months, 1,458 millions were swallowed 
up. 





TEMPTATION. 
—_—_@——_——— 
Br J. ¥. SMITH. 
Author of “ The Will and the Way,” “ Woman and her Master,” 
&e., de. 


CHAPTER LIX. 
He hears 
On all sides from innumerable tongues, 
A dismal universal hiss—the sound 
Of public scorn. Milton, 

Ar the first sound of his nephew's voice, Colonel 
Barratt, like a person suddenly deprived of all power, 
sank back on the chair he had so lately quitted; his 
jaw fell, and he remained gazing on the speaker in 
speechless terror ; whilst that of his confidant was 
scarcely less ludicrous. 

‘ By heavens!” exclaimed the major,” if it is not 
Peapod ‘” 

“ At your service, gentlemen!” 

Several of the junior officers tried to get up acheer, 
but the surprise was too strong upon them to succeed. 

“ Never mind,” observed his lordship, who ap 
heartily to enjoy the scene; ‘“‘do better next time! 
My dear uncle,’””he added, gazing on the still terror- 
stricken countenance of his relative, “‘ this is true affec- 
tion—quite touching—joy at my unexpected return has 
rendered you speechless !” 

“Living !” exclaimed the colonel. 

“ As you say, living, my dear uncle—thanks to the 
devoted friendship of Captain Foster, whom I am sure 
you will all welcome for my sake, to say nothing of bis 
own distinguished merits!” 

“Yes, certainly—most happy—grateful !” muttered 
his relative. 

“You appear so!” observed his nephew, with an 
ironical smile. 

The major, who had felt secretly annoyed at the 
airs which Colonel Barratt had given himself on his 
supposed accession to the peerage, left his seat and 
shook the real Lord Peapod most cordially by the 
hand; all the officers followed his example, with the 
exception of Marshall—conscience had riveted him 
to his seat. 

“You must leave the room!” whispered our hero. 
“ The excitement is becoming too much for you !” 

“Not for the world!” replied his lordship, firmly. 

“For your friend, then!” continued Clement ; “ who 
urges your compliance with his request as the only 
recompense for the service which you say he has ren- 
dered you! What can you desire more? Your 
triumph is complete!” 

“ You can do as you please with me!” said the in- 
valid, in the same undertone; ‘and perhaps you are 
right, after all; for one glass of wine with the friend 
that loves us—one warm pressure from the hand that 
never betrayed us—are worth the homage of a world 
peopled with hearts like thine!” 

Rising from his chair, he bowed coldly to the guests 
of his uncle—met, asit were, to celebrate his supposed 
death; and leaning on the arm of his true friend and 
adviser, quitted the room, leaving confusion, bitter- 
ness, and disappointment, mingled with some sly satis- 
faction, where lately all had been hilarity. Such is the 
world ! 

Few men ever greater facility either in 
making or abandoning his friends than George IV., 
whose character in every domestic relation of life— 
whose ingratitude to the political party who supported 
him, when Prince of Wales, against the jealousy of the 
mad old king, his father—drew on him the scorn and 
contempt of every rightly judging mind. 

These, unfortunately, were not the only causes of his 
unpopularity. His treatment of his unhappy wife— 
the heartless neglect of his former boon companion, 
Sheridan, in the hour of poverty and death—his con- 
duct to the poet Moore—Fox—in fact, toall who had 
served him—completely disgusted the vation. Conse- 
quently, although his regency had been marked by the 
‘uost brilliant page in England’sannals—for her arms 
were everywhere victorious —it shed no halo of glory 
upon him, At the review in Hyde Park he had been 
hissed by the people in presence of the allied sovereigns, 
and the insult rankled deeply in the callous thing he 
was pleased to call his heart. 

When Lord Bearmouth, one of his former friends—we 
use the word in its conventional sense, for selfish men 





are incapable of possessing real friends—heard of the 
outrage, and how deeply the prince felt it, he observed, 
with a cynicalsmile, “that the thing was impossible— 
it being a notorious fact that W(h)ales were insensible 
to feeling till penetrated beyond the blubber.” 

The bon mot was a coarse one, and the Regent never 
forgave it. He had seen with princely equanimity the 
country driven to the verge of rebellion—the mechanics 
of Manchester and Birmingham starving; but what 
of that? Plenty reigned at Carlton House, whose 
orgies rivalled those of Lucullus. But the slightest 
allusion to the obesity of his person stung him, and 
an intimation was conveyed to his lordship that he 
would not be received at any of the levees or draw- 
ing-rooms to be held in honour of the visit of the 
allied sovereigns. 

Some men would have retired before the storm. 
Lord Bearmouth, on the contrary, found a pleasure in 
braving it. Po of one of the largest fortunes 
in Europe, he rivalled the Regent himself in the 
splendour of his table, the brilliancy of his /étes. 

On one occasion, all the world—or rather the fash- 
ionable pcrtion of it—were raving at the magnificent 
diamond epaulettes worn by the prince at a grand ball 
at St. James’s. A week afterwards, Lord Bearmouth 
gave one, which the Grand Dukes Nicholas and Con- 
stantine honoured with their presence. At supper the 
imperial guests were waited on by four fat footmen, 
each wearing, instead of shoulder-knots, diamond 
epaulettes, fac-similes of the Regent’s. 

Never had the royal taste for the vulgar magnificent 
received so severe # rebuke. 

Mad with anger at the ridicule thus deservedly cast 
upon his august and corpulent person, his highness 
decided on giving an entertainment which should 
eclipse all that had hitherto been recorded of royal 
prodigality. Invitationstoa banquet on what was in- 
tended to be an unexampled scale of splendour were 
issuei from Carlton House. A stream of real water 
—as they say at Astley’s—was to flow through the 
centre of the table, in which gold and silver fish were 
to be seen sporting, to the admiration of the guests. 
On this occasion the twelve golden salt-cellars, re- 
presenting the same number of jackasses, with panniers 
to contain the salt, were first used. The hour fixed 
was an unusually early one, to enable the Regent and 
the allied monarchs to attend the opera in the evening. 

Lord Bearmouth boldly announced a party for the 
same night. More—he determined that this time his 
triumph over his ci-devant ami should be complete. 

The opera was Didone Abbandonata, with Made- 
moiselle Cherini as the prima donna. 

For the enormous sum of one thousand guineas, she 
consented not only to absent herself from the theatre, 
and sing at his lordship’s party, but to keep her inten- 
tion a secret till the’last moment. 

She kept her word, and only informed the director 
of her intention about an hour before the usual hour 
of performance. The unhappy manager was in despair. 
Three sovereigns expected, and no Dido! His first 
thought was to commit suicide; his next, to fly the 
country ; his last—and consequently the most reason- 
able one—to hasten to the palace and inform the Prince 
Regent of the dilemma in which he found himself 
placed. Just ashe had made up his mind to this 
humiliating step, a note was placed in his hand. He 
read it attentively, and for some moments appeared 
lost in mental calculation. 

“Who brought this ?” he demanded. 

The reply was: “ Two ladies, who were still in their 
carriage at the stage-door!” 

“ Admit them!” he exclaimed, with the air of aman 
who has just taken a desperate resolution; “ itis my 
last chance!” 

By eight o'clock the theatre was crowded with the 
élite of the fashionable world. So great had been the 
excitement that almost fabulous sums had been given 
for boxes, and stalls intrigued for with as much perse- 
veranee and tact by dukes and lordlings as though 
the Garter had been the object of contention, instead 
of an opera ticket. 

Lord Bearmouth’s box—one of the best in the royal 
circle—was occupied by three or four ill-dressed, 
vulgar-looking men, who had all the appearance of 
servants out of livery—and such, in fact, they were. 
At the back was ashrewd, clever-looking personage— 
his lordship’s secretary—who was charged to report 
everytiing that might transpire to his employer, who 
counted on the mortification of the Regent, and the 
triumph which the absence of the prima donna would 
afford him. 

It was something to boast of that the Regent of 
England and his royal guests had been disappointed of 
hearing Mademoiselle Cherini sing, because she was 
engaged at Lord Bearmouth’s party. The affair of the 
diamond epaulettes sank into insignificance compared 
with such a success. 

Long and patiently had the eyes of the audience 
been directed to the royal box. The doors opened at 
last, and the Prince Regent, accompanied by the Em- 
peror Alexander, the King of Prussia, ‘and the usual 





cortége, made their appearance. The national anthem 
was sung, and the opera commenced. 

The secretary of Lord Bearmouth was puzzled. He 
could not comprehend the affair. Dido without Dido 
appeared an impossibility—although on the English 
stage we have frequently seen Hamlet minus the phi- 
losophic Prince of Denmark. But the public were not 
so indulgent in those days as in ours. 

Before entering on the scene, the Carthaginian queen 
has a short recitative, which is sung from behind the 
scenes. This had always been one of Mademoisell: 
Cherini’s weakest points in the part—for her voice was 
worn, and it was onby in passages requiring great bril 
liancy of execution that the defect of the organ was 
vanquished by the science of the artiste. 

To the astonishment of the audience and the con 
fusion of the secretary, the recitative was given wit: 
® purity and freshness which had not been heard since 
Madame Garrachi represented the ré/e. Many of the 
habitués of the theatre were forcibly reminded both of 
her method and intonation. 

“Tt cannot be Cherini!” was whispered in the stalls 

“Who can it be?” wondered the ladies in the boxes 

The question was soon answered, for thé next mo 
ment Didone herself appeared upon the scene—not in 
the person of the prima donna, but in that of a fair 
girl, whose youth and extreme loveliness excited a 
murmur of admiration through the house, 

At the blaze of light, the crowded state of the theatre, 
the débutante trembled and hesitated. It was a critical 
moment. A single hiss might have’changed the feel- 
ing of the audience. An unknown singer had replaced 
the idol of the opera in her most brilliant character 
Without a word of apology or explanation, the public 
had been trifled with, as well as mystified. Fortunately, 
the presence of the allied sovereigns prevented the 
contretemps. It was not etiquette to express disappro- 
bation in the presence of royalty—and for once fashiou 
was enlisted on the right side. 

At the end of the first cavatina, her success was 
confirmed. But it became a perfect triumph in the 
duo in which she upbraids Aneas for abandoning her 
after the many proofs she had given him of he: 
passion. 

At the conclusion of the fourth act the secretary left 
the theatre, and hastened to report progress at Bear 
mouth House—feeling that his employer for ouce had 
been defeated. 

Her Russian admirer had just led Mademoiselle 
Cherini from her seat at the piano, when Signor 
Garrachi made his appearance. The artful woman 
attributed his pale features and disordered appearance 
to jealousy, and, with her usual want of consideration 
for the feelings of others, redoubled her flirtatious with 
the aide-de-camp. 

“T have just left the Opera!” he whispered, in alow 

tone. 
* Do speak out!” observed the lady, anxious ‘that 
the Russian should witness the confusion and conster- 
nation her absence from the theatre had occasioned 
“Tt appears affected to whisper! I suppose they 
mT Ly opera !” 

“ oO ” 


“No!” repeated the artiste, in a tone of unféigned 
surprise. “Who, in the name of fortune, replaced 
me ?” 

“A fair young girl!” answered the Italian, not 
without a certain degree of malice. 

“ And they hissed her ?” 

“On the contrary, her appearance has created 
quite a furore! Never has début been more suc 
cessful!” 

“I'll not sing for a fortnight!” exclaimed the vexed 

ima donna, ‘to punish the insolence of the director 


pre 
and the ingratitude of the public! I'll order my car- 


e! No—I'll not let them see that I feel their 
treachery! Who is this girl?” she added; ‘this 
unknown star, who has so suddenly emerged from 
obscurity ? Where has she been taught?» Who 
was her master? Are you dumb? Can't you find 
words to answer me? or are you, too, one of he: 
admirers ?” 

It was in vain that the obsequious slave of her ca 
price, who had opposed as far as he dared her breach: 
of faith with the public and the manager, declared his 
ignorance on every point on which sho questioned 
him. Mademoiselle Cherini insisted that he had been 
in the plot against her, chid him likesome disobedient 
lacquey for not having performed his duty in warning 
her of the meditated treason—as she was pleased to 
term it—and, having ascertained by her watch thatthe 
last act of the opera would not be over yet, hastened 
from the brilliant saloon, accompanied by the signor, 
and drove to His Majesty’s Theatre, to confound her 
rival and the director by her presence. 

“The last act!” she repeated to herself, as she 
thought of the difficulties which the music presented 
“she must fail in that! No novice can succeed in 
it!” 

It was her hope and consolation. 

‘The angry woman, half: mad with» professional 
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jealousy and mortification, reached the house in time 
to hear the brilliant finale. The pure voice of her 
rival—fresh as at the commencement of the opera— 
fell upon her ear like the death-knell of her reputation 
es an artiste. She felt that she was eclipsed—that a 
fresh star had risen in the horizon, and her own sunk 
for ever. ‘ 

After the fall of the curtain, the débutante was twice 
sammoned before the audience, to receive their tribute 
of admiration. The Prince Regent sent the Duke of 
Devonshire to congratulate her and express the grati- 
fication her talent had affordedthem. The fair young 
girl, who a few hours previously had been unknown, 
suddenly found herself one of the idols of the day— 
the fashionable world—or at least the male portion of 
it—ather feet. And yet, strange to say, the triumph 
afforded her far more pain than pleasure; for there 
was one being in the world whom she feared might 
7 of her appearing before the public. 

That being was the hero of our tale—Glement 
Foster. 

Taking the arm of alady whoduring the performance 
had watched her success with intense anxiety, she 

to the crowd of uoble butterflies and wor- 

who,formed a circle round her, and withdrew 

with her companion to the director’s private room, 

where a second triumph awaited her—the offer of an 

engagement to appear on alternate nights with Made- 

moiselle, to retain both attractions in the establish- 
ment. 

The débutante regarded the lady who accompanied 
her ae if to ask her opinion. It was given without a 
moment's hesitation. 

“ The entire lead in the lyric drama.” 

“ But consider,” urged the director, not quite satisfied 
how far it might be prudent to trust the interests of 
the theatre to so inexperienced a prima donna ; ‘‘Made- 
moiselle Cherini is engaged for the season !” 

“She has broken it !” was the reply. 

“ But we -have announced——” 

“T am aware of your p me!” interrupted the 
first er. “ Semiramide,La Vestale, Medea, Ar- 
taxerzes. My child is perfectin them all! Why he- 
sitate with me, who know all the wiles and diplomacy 
of @ director's craft? To-day we are ready to accept 
terms—to-morrow we shall be in a position to impose 
them, for, after so successful a début, there appearance 
of my pupil will be commanded by the Regent! 
Think you,” she added, “ that bis highness will ever 
forgive the insult offered by Cherini?” 

“ Possibly not! But——” 

The rest of the manager's speech was cut short by 
the appearance of Mademoiselle, who came flowing 
into the room with the air of an insulted tragedy 
queen, followed by the obsequious Garrachi.. At the 
sight of the Italian, the elder lady dropped her veil. 

“So!” exclaimed the prima donna, throwing. her- 
self into a chair; “a pretty trick you have played 
off! Who are thiese persons ?” she continued, casting 
@ disdainful glance upon the two females. “ You had 
better see them some other time! I have something 
important to say to you!” 

he manager, after congratulating her upon her 
speedy recovery from the very serious indisposition 
which the note announcing her inability to appear 
that night had assigned as a reason, drily informed 
the excited prima donna that he was particularly en- 
gaged, but would see herin the morning. 

A fearful pang of jealousy and rage, such as an 
artiste only feels, wrung the heart of Mademoiselle 
Oherini, who felt that her star—at least in the estima- 
tion of the speaker—had met with an eclipse. 

“Make your choice!” she whispered—or rather 
hissed in his ear, between her clenched teeth. 

“ It is made!” replied the manager, who experienced 
& very natural pleasure in being able to reply to the 
haughty, capricious woman some portion of the bit- 
terness and humiliation she had caused him to endure. 
“This young —_ is now the prima donna of His 
Majesty's Theatre!” 

“Ridiculous! And the new operas? You speak 
like a fool or a madman!” 

“Possibly !” answered the director, carelessly. ‘‘Has 
Mademoiselle Cherini any further commands ?” 

“ You will repent this!” exclaimed the excited ar- 
tiste, bitterly. “ Repent your miserable infatuation ! 
What! confide the destiny of an establishment like 
the Opera House to a novice—a mere child!” 

“She has been carofully trained |” 

“ Trained!” repeated the angry woman, impatiently ; 
“in what school? Her name is unknown in the 
conservatoires of Milan, Paris and Naples! Who 
bave been her instructors?” 

“ I have!” replied the elder of the two ladies, at the 
game time raising her veil and discovering to the as- 
tonished Cherini and the guilty husband the features 
of*Madame Garrachi. 

“Do you remember me?” continued the outraged 
wife and broken-hearted mother. “I perceive you do! 
I read your recognition inthe long-absent blush 
which bas at last returned upon your cheek! Think 





you,” she added, in an ironical tone, “that my pupil 
has been well tutored? Oh, I have been cold as con- 
tempt, patient as hate with her! I tell you that in 
my very best days, when youth and enthusiasm lent 
their spell, and I was an idol with the public, neither 
my voice nor genius ever rivalled hers! Judge what 
chance you can have, at your years—the sensibilities 
and the emotions of the heart extinct, and nothing 
left of genius save its worn-out passions !” 
(To be continued.) 








FACETI£. 

Tue herb doctors think that to be healthy aw 
vigorous, a man, like a tree, must take root. 

“ Anruur,” said Paterfamilias, “I did not know till 
to-day that ix had been plucked.” “ Didn’t you?” 
replied hopeful, “ I knew it at the time.” 

MEN ONE WOULD MUCH RATHER NOT MEET. 
Men who mix a salad better than any other men. 
Men who ask you to listen while they read aloud 

something they have written themselves. 

Men who tell stories that run one into another, so 
that you find it very difficult to get away at the end 
of any of them. 

Men who have quarrelled with all their relations. 

Men who have been betrayed and abandoned in the 
most heartless manner by all their friends. 

Men who have been persecuted and swindled by a 
general conspiracy of everybody. 

Men who imitate popular actors. 

iy who are always asking, “ Dou’t you think 
80 ” 


Men who are always “ putting a case.” 

Men who agree with you too much. 

Men who “feel impelled to join issue with you 
there.” 

Men who are technically enthusiastic on the subject 
of art, without having any practical knowledge of it 
whatever. : 

Men who will go on drinking the best wine you 
can put’ before them, and, when asked. how they 
like it, reply, ‘Oh, pretty well; .but the fact is, 
you know, it’s perfectly immaterial to me what I 
drink.” 

Men who have received a testimoni,, 

Men who quote Shakespeare. 

Men who quote Byron. 

Men who quote anybody. 


WANTED TO KNOw.— Whether a treble singer does 
three times the work, or is paid three times as much 
ag another. 

ALL OF onE Minp—“So many men, so many 
minds.” Not always the case. A gentleman asked a 
crowd to imbibe the other day. They were all of one 
mind, and partook. 

A GENTLEMAN who had borrowed money of all’ his 
friends, at last applied to an old Quaker, who said, 
“Friend Fordyce, I have known several persons 
ruined by ¢wo dice; and I will take care not to be 
ruined by Fourdice.” 

ALONE IN HIS GLory.—A facetious young fellow 
having unwittingly offended a conceited puppy, the 
latter told him he was no “ gentleman.” “Are youa 
gentleman ?” asked the drollone. “ Yes, sir,” bounced 
the fop. “Then, Iam very glad J am not,” replied 
the other. 

Music AND MapDNzEss. 

Thistles grow in Scotland still, and long ears like- 
wise. Only look at this now :— 

“Wat constirures Mapness.—The Scottish 
Commissioners in Lunacy state in their report for 
1865 that in the course of that year a patient was 
brought to a lunatic asylum with the certificate of a 
medical practitioner giving (oy way of compliance 
with the statute) as the fact observed by himself in 
proof of insanity, that the patient ‘has a great desire 
to appear picuous as a ician.’” 

An officer reproving a boatswain for perpetually 
swearing, the boatewain replied, that he heard the 
officer swear. “ Onlyin an emergency,” said the 
officer. ‘ That's just it,” replied the other, “a boat- 
swain’s life is a life of ’mergency.” 

A Bear ty « Beproom.—A few nights since a 
tame bear, which iskept by the proprietor of the Cam- 
bria House, got loose from his kennel and started on 
an exploring expedition through the premises, Find- 
ing a door open, Bruin entered, atid made his way 
through the house. In passing through the hall, he 
came in contact with one of the servant girls, en désha- 
bille, who, supposing that the bear was bent on mis- 
chief, fled screaming into a bedroom close at hand. 
Bruin, seeming to appreciate the joke, pursued her 
closely, and took his stand at the door. The girl 
seeing retreat cut off, crept under the bed to hide from 
the monster, The inmate of the couch, a lady, being 
awakened by the screams of the girl, and seeing 





Bruin making his way towards the bed, started up in 
a hurry, completing her toilet in s more expeditious 
manner, we ver ‘tite to say, tian she hed ever done in 
her life before, ax.‘ added her screams to those of the 
girl. The bear “somenced a charge upon the fair 
ones, being evidéutly in a sportive mood. By a dex. 
terous flank movement, he cornered them’ beth, ang 
existing hyi-uelf upon his hind legs, he looked intently 
into thers faces, as if to say, “ What do you think now 
my dears?” By this time nearly the whole house 
was aroused, and came to the rescue of the besieged. 
Bruin was seized by someof the masculine gender and 
taken to his kennel, while the friglitened women were 
taken care of by the female portion of the house. They 
blushed at having been seen in so scant an apparel, and 
afterwards laughed at the groundlessness of their 
fright.— Mihoaukie Sentinel. 

Tue following advertisement lately appeared in a 
paper:—"“ Wanted, in a private laboratory, a young 
chemist as assistant. He will be required to carry out 
research, to perform commercial analysis, and occa- 
sionally to wait at table. A graduate preferred.” 


A GentLeman asked Rothschild’s advice as to 
speculating in the finance and bankiiig companies at 
that time in high favour. “Oh, yes,” was tle ad- 
vice, “ but if you do speculate, my friend, yuu must 
do as you would in a shower bath=soon in aud 
soon out ” 

ENGLISH V. LATIN. 

Once upon a time a company was assetiibled at a 
dinner-table, when the conversation turned upon tlie 
comparative merits of the English atid Latin lan- 
guages. 

A Latinist led off in’ enthusiastic ewlogies upon the 
power and versatility of his favourite language, and 
adduced in illustration the celebrated’ dispatch of 
Cesar: “ Veni, Vidi, Vici !” 

“ What,” exclaimed he, “can equal the condensed 
brevity and force of that ?” 

A guest, who had hitherto remained silent, here 
joined in the conversation, and said he could match it 
with something more. 

“ As I was nearifig a certain river the ‘other day,” 
he went on to observe, ‘I met a country girl with a 
plate of fresh butter on her head, who was on her way 
to market with it to the village, and who had just 
forded the stream I had to cross. Accosting her, I 
inquired, ‘How high is the river, and what is the 
price of butter?’ She instantly replied, ‘To my 
waist and a shilling !” 

The roar that greeted this indicated a popular vote, 
and the Latinist subsided. 


Tue Mayor of Bridgewater was questioning the 
boys at the Ragged-school, aud he asked them what 
were the pomps and yauities of this wicked world. 
He asked them,one by one, but they could not tell 
him. At last a little boy near the bottom said, “I 
know, sir.”. The Mayor put up his hand, and said 
“Stop a bit :” but he found none of the others could 
answer. He said to thelittle boy, “ Now then, what 
is it?” He said, “‘ The Mayor and Corporation going 
to church, sir.” 

THE BUIT OF MANY A JOKB. 

Zeke H—— was not only @ poor, weak-min ded in- 
dividual, but he had a serious impediment in his 
speech, having been born without # palate, He was 
much given to talking to himself when alone, and 
thereby made himself the butt of many a joke. One 
day, @ neighbour surprised him alone near a brook, and 
secreting himself, was a witness to the following. As 
it is impossible to imitate his speech in type, I must 
give his words in plain English : 

“Mr. H—,” he said, “I'll bet you two-and-six- 
pence you don’t jump across this brook.” He then 
immediately adds, in another tone, “ I'll take that bet.” 

Zeke gathers himself up, and landssafely on the 

opposite bank, exlaiming, “There!” taking a half- 
crown from his right-hand pocket and putting it in 
his left. Then deseendin; brook a few steps, 
where there was a wide he again remarked to 
hitnself, “ Mrj H——, PU bet you two-and-sixpence 
you can’t jump across here,” quickly adding, “ I’ll take 
that bet.” 
Stepping back, he puts forth a tremendous effort, 
and this time lands in the middle of the stream, sink- 
ing to the bottom. “ Lost!” and» he puts: the hali- 
crown back into his right-hand pocket. 

Reaching the bank as soos as possible, he surveys 
himself for a moment, and then philosophizes: 

“Well, Mr. H——, you haven't lost anything, or 
made anything ; but one thing is certain—you've got 
a wot jacket!” 

GerrinG Out or a Dirrtoviry.—The following 
anecdote is now current in Florentine society :—“ A 
ballet dancer at Venice, while dancing at the theatre 
there, had a bouqnet throwa her tied with a ribbon 
in the Italian colours. She immediately’ kissed the 
ribboa, which created tremendous enthusiasm among 
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to the police-office, and sharply reprimanded for this 
act of patriotism. She excused herself by saying that in 
kissing the bouquet she had only followed the uni- 
versal custom on such ons; but the authorities 
would not accept this excuse, and told herthat another 
time she should not kiss the bouquet, but tread it 
under foot. The following evening another bouquet 
was thrown, and the dancer, in compliance with her 
instructions, trod it under foot, again amid frantic ap- 
plause, The ribbon round the bouquet was, bowever, 
this time nut red, ereen, aud white ribbon, but black 
ané ysliow—the colours of Austria.” — 

QUESTION AND ANSWER, 

Mamma: “ Who was the first man, 'Lina ?” 

*Lina: “I forget.” 

Mamma: “ Already? Why, Adam, to be sure! And 
who was the first woman ?” 

Lina(after a thought ful pause) : ‘‘ Madam !”—Punch. 

ScorLaND has never produced a great composer. 
And no great wonder either ; at least, if Scotch people 
in general be like this medical practitioner, and would 
shut up as lunatic anyone who thinks that he knows 
something about music.— Punch. 

LIKE HER IMPUDENCE. 

Misses and the Young Ladies (together). “Goodness 
gracious, J’mima! what have you—where’s your 
Cr'v'lin?” (This. word snappishly.) 

Jemima. “Oh 'M, please ’M, which I understand as 
they was @ goin’ out, 'M——” [Receives warning on 
the spot.J—Punch. 

‘\4 CHARGE OF HORNING.” 

The Scotch papers retail a story about a cow, which 
being in Montrose the other day, suddenly dashed up 
the steps.of the gaol, and battered to be. let in. Of 
course, a Sc mob could not comprehend a novel 
idea, and ill-tsed the cow, instead of reverencing her 
feelings. The cow had infringed the rinderpest laws, 
and came to give herself up. What.a touching proof 
of the progress of intelligence among the: inferior 
creation But the world knows nothing of its greatest 
cows. Ifthis poor animal has not been killed, we 
sdvise the Montrose folk to look after her, for she has 
evidently a deal more sense than the framers of the 
regulations she had broken, and which have driven 
daft half the farmers in the kingdom.—Punch. 

COARSE FOOD FOR AN INVALID. 

GaRIBALD1, ever to the front when his country 
needs him, hag received a slight wound. “ But,” says 
the telegram, “he will be able, in eight days, to take 
horse.” We trust that, in the meantime, his diet will 
be something more digestible.— Punch. 

A NEW DISH. 

Sympathizing Swell (waiting for some chicken) :— 
“ You've got no Sinecure there, ‘Thomas !” 

Perspiring Footman :—“ Very sorry, sir—just ‘elped 
the last of it away, sir !”— Punch. 

A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE. 

Austria has been sewn up by the Prussian needle- 
gun. Had not England better learn to take time by 
the firelock ?— Punch. 

A MARTYR TO FASHION. 

1st Swell (in chair) :—“ Sit down, Charlie, and have 
a glass of claret.” 

2nd Swell:—''My dear fellah, don’t you see I’ve 
got on my walking trousers? I can't sit ae — 

n. 


A poor Cox-sot-aTion,—A number of salmon and 
salmon trout is reported to have been found dead in 
the Solway, the cause of death being conjectured to be 
sunstroke, Of course, poor things, being in the 
Solway they couldn’t get out of the way of Sol.—Fun. 

A Kiyo’s Pawn, not a BAD Move.—A contem- 
porary says it is “a melancholy thing that in Prussia 
the Government pawnbroking offices are so full that 
the magazines can scarcely contain all the articles; 
the consequence being that only plate, jewellery, and 
unmade stuffs are received now.” We imagine that 
the Prussian Ministers do not complain that there 
are so many “ pledges to support the Government.” 
We must, henceforward, speak not only of cousins 
German but of German “ uncles.”— Fun. 7 





Speeca at a MarrraGe Festrvat.—The follow- 
ing little speech, which smacks of the poetical genius 
of Oarlyle, was made in Memphis recently by a bride- 
groom at the wedding supper-table:—‘ To-night I 
shake hands with the past. I live henceforth in future 
joys. An unknown door is opened wide, and I enter 
an abode of perfect beatitude. These two persons, 
whose lives have been well spent, have reared and 
trained, in love and kindness, the sharer of my future 
joys and woes. If my life be blissful I will owe them 
much, in that they h.ve imbued the mind and heart 
of their adopted child with lessons of purity, kindness, 
truthfulness, andJove. I am confident for the future, 





The shadow of the present shall fall upon it even 
when my bride and I have grown old, and invest it 
with sunset glories. The man who in youth knew 
some soft, soul-subduing air, melts when he again hears 
it sung. Although it is not half so touching, yet. it 
awakens sweetest echoes in dreamland, and to age it 
repeats the story of youthful hopes, passions and love, 
I may not deserve tle good I have won. Love is 
not won. It gives itself, and if not given, no wealth, 
genius, beauty, state, or wit, no gold of earth or gem 
of heaven, isrich enough t »urchase it. Loving 
thee, my bride, my heart shah keep its old memories 
like the sea-shell its wonted melody. But away with 
forebodings on a wedding-night! Love's music steals 
on us like dawning light, which over all the heavens 
spreads and invests the world with beauty and glory. 
The road that leads on through the unknown future 
was dark and dreary, but a celestial splendour now 
lights up the gloom, and the fair bride, her spirit-self 
a Peri at the gates of Paradise, invites me onward 
and upward to a life of purest pleasure and duties. of 
beneficence.” How soon will Pecksniff be dead? 


[SEs 
CALM. 


“ AnD you have seen our friend, you say, 
And she was calm, shed not a tear, 
But spoke in her old, quiet way 
The common words of homely cheer ; 
Made no complaint, nor pity asked 
From you, or I, or mortal friend ; 
Nor sympathy for sorrow passed, 
Nor help to bear it to the end. 


“ And seeing this, you rashly say, 
She has 20 heast to suffer woe, 
Because the challergs of a sigh 
Is wanting. 
“Ts it so ?* 
“ Do weaker spirits suffer more, 
Lamenting loudly fate’s decree, 
To patient ear recounting o’er 
Unburied griefs and griefs to be ?” 


Nay—through the careless spray of tears 
They gather rainbows in the light 
Of shattered sunshine—’tis their way 
Of meeting woe. Perchance ’tis right. 
The ruddy rose exhales the rain 
And laughs again. 


The phantom flower 

That under glass lifts up its soul, 

Has naught to fear from sun and shower, 
Since time and woful alchemy 

Have worked their will and so evoked, 
With all its greenness tortured out, 

A beautiful but pallid ghost. 
The proud heart asks no pity for its pain, 

Save from its God. 


Its idols fall, 
And all alone it gathers up the wreck i 
And buries it at midnight—gives no call, 
Lest idle hands should even now 
« , Find out the weakness of the clay, 
And bandle roughly what its love 
Had sanctified. Henceforth alway 
The silent stars, the patient sky, 
The sombre forest, whatsoe’er 
Gives it the meed of silent pity, 
May see the proud heart’s bitcer tear 
And tell how it must suffer most, 
Wrestling with hidden grief alone, 
Till He who gives the weary rest 
Shall give the peace He gives His own 


And so our friend is calm, you say, 
Nor needs our pity ?— Yes, ah, yes! 

Pity her tenderly, though you speak 
To her no word of tenderness. 








GEMS. 


Great talkers are like cracked pitchers—everything 
runs out of them. 

THE more a man works, the less time he will have 
to grumble about hard times. 

Oxssects are but bright and happy as the eyes of 
the mind see them, with a vision unclouded by its se- 
cret shadow. : 

Grve to grief a little time, and it softens to a regret, 
and grows beautiful at last; and we cherish it as we 
do some old dim picture of the dead. 

He who marries for beauty only is like a buyer of 
cheap furniture—the varnish that caught the eye will 
not endure the fireside blaze. 

Tue world is a looking-glass, and gives back to 

man the reflection of his own face, Frown at 





every 
it, and it will in turn look sourly npon you; langh at 


and with it, and it is a jolly, kind companion ; and so 
let all youug persous take their choice. 

Tue tear of a loving girl is like a dew drop on the 
rose; but that on the cheek of a wifeisa drop of poison 
to her husband. 

Beware of such food as persuades a man, though 
he be not hungry, to eat it, and. those liquors that 
will prevail with a man to drink them when he is not 
thirsty. 

PREFER solid sense to wit; never study to be divert- 
ing, without being useful; let no jest intrade upon 
good manners, nor say anything that may offend 
modesty. 

techinantentrl ee eGeemtnaannies 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

Syrup ror Water-Ices.—One pound of sugar, 
dissolved in half.a pint of water. Put it into a sauce- 
pan, but do not put it on the fire until the sugar is 
thoroughly dissolved. Stir it until it boils. Throw 
in a tea-cupful of cold water: boil it up again, but do 
not stir it after the cold water is put into it, Let it 
stand to settle, and remove any scum before mixing 
it with the fruit. 

Lemon Preserve ror Tarts.—Take one ind 
of sugar, broken as for tea, quarter of a pound of fresh 
butter, six im rps A out ‘the whites of two, and 
the juice and grated rinds of three fine lemons. Put 
these ingredients into a. saucepan, and stir the whole 
gently over a slow fire, until it becomes as thick as 
honey. Then pour the mixture thus prepared into 
small jars, and tie brandy papers over them, and keep 
them in acool, dry place. 

PINE-APPLE MARMALADE.—Pare the rind and cut 
into small pieces; the same weight of sugar as fruit ; 
put one-third of the sugar to the frvit. Let it stand 
all night, so as to extract the juice. Boil it on the 
following day for a short time; let it stand for two 
or three days; then repeat the boiling with another 
third ofthe sugar. Let it stand again another day or 
two, then boil it clear withthe remainder of the sugar. 
The juice of a lemon, if added, gives to the marmalade 
an agreeable acid. . 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


We have received a letter from Sir James Duke, 
Bart., to the effect that the paragraph in our last 
stating that he had no son is incorrect. Sir James 
informs us that he has a son, born June 25th, 1865. 

Tue Scotsman states that, in consequence of the ex- 
cessive drought, the river Earn has been unusually 
low, and many persons have been lately searching 
its bed for pearls. Some of the pearls found are valued 
at from £1 to £2 each. 


Ir was stated in the French Legislative Assembly 
that the rural letter-carriers walk daily, on an 
average, sixteen miles, and sometimes as much as 
twenty and twenty-five, and yet receive some as little 
as £12 a year. Some of the country postmistresses 
receive only £20 to £25 per annum, out of which 
they have to pay rent. 

It is said that the late battles have been all won 
by Prussian tailors, who are as expert with the needle 
as the Prussian Government is with the thimble-rig. 
The German tailors who went to Edinburgh, and were 
frightened away by the “bug” pipes, are said to be 
the men who have handled the needle-gun in such 
style. 

Tue following statistics have just been published : 
—At the commencement of, the present year there 
were in Ireland seventy-two stipendiary magistrates 
three superior officers of police, and 11,778 inspector, 
and constables. The force had 382 horses. In the 
first and second classes of sub-constables there were 
1,773 vacancies. The cost of’ the police force for the 
year 1865 was £712,332, of which sum £695,649 was 
paid out of the public purse and £16,683 by a county 
rate. 

Fravups tx tHe Hor Trapr.—An Act‘of Parlia- 
ment has just been printed to amend two former Acts 
‘To Prevent Frauds and Abuses in the Hop Trade.” 
It is declared that the other Acts have been found 
ineffectual for preventing frauds and abuses in the 
trade of hops. On and after the 28th of’ August’ next 
growers and owners of hops are to mark each bag 
with the year, when the hops were actually grown, 
the true progressive number, and the gross weight, 
under @ penalty of £20, and a like penalty is to be en~ 
forced for mixing” hops of ‘different qualities and 
value. Another frand guarded against is 
foreign hops out of bags and putting them into 
British bags in order to sell them as British. hops. 
With the view of checking the evils which have 
arisen in the hop trade, the justices before whom the 
offenders are convicted are to give one moiety of the 








penalty to the complainants. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Taomas.—Ave Maria is a form of worship repeated by Ro- 
man Catholics, in honour of the Virgin Mary, it being the 
angels’ salutation to her. 

S. S., twenty-four, fair, not rich, but with enough to ret | 
® wife comfortably; of a cheerful disposition, and very fon 
of music. 

L'Ectarr, nineteen, golden brown hair, dark blue eyes, 
and of medium height. Respondent must be tall and dark. 

Stupsnt.— Attic means something relating to Attica, or the 
City of Athens. Thus, Attic salt is a delicate, poignant sort 
of wit or humour, peculiar to the Athenian writers, and 
Atticism a short, pithy, concisé style of speaking or writing. 

A Newspaper Reaper—The word “ Gazette " is derived 
from Gazetta,a Venetian coin, which was the usual price of 
the first newspaper printed in Venice, and which was after- 
wards given to the paper itself. 

A Scorcuman.—The prarent Lord Lyon, King-at-Arms, an 
eminent heraldic office L, the way, that has recently caused 
much discussion in the daily papers, is Thomas Drummond, 
10th Earl of Kinnoul. 

Pomesy Squasn.—There are, we believe, several works 
which profess. to teach the banjo. Any musicseller or pub- 
lisher will supply you with one, and give you the necessary 
information. 

A Yours.—His father can legally compel him to return. 
Take our advice, and adopt no such course—at least, without 
you have sufficient cause, and even then, not without the 
advice of your next nearest relation. 

Gussy, eighteen, ladylike in appearance and manners, 
well écted and ed d, but ao fortune, thoroughly 
domesticated. The gentleman must be tall and dark, and 
fond of home, 

Kare Sweeny, fair, short, and slight, fond of music, and, 
last not least, thoroughly d ticated.. Respondent must 
be tall and dark; money no object, as “Kate " bas already 
eufficient for both. 

Exxex C., seventeen, of medium height, dark hair, deep 








Prussians have proved to be-so térribly effective. The 
great merit, howevor, of the Prussian authorities is that 
they have been the JIrst nation to reduce them to practice, 

Mas. Litter, who thinks we ought to take compassion on 
the old as well as the young, is a widow, without family, 
good-tempered, lively, d ticated, resp ble, and re- 
Spectably connected, would like to meet with a gentleman 
above fifty, and in circumstances to keep a wife. 

Le.ivus Lerpo cannot have paid due attention to our cor- 
respondent's col or he would have read therein his re- 
ply to“ May D. D.”" We are desirous to oblige each indivi- 
dual correspondent; it is therefore scarcely fair that, having 
once inserted a communication, we should be made to suffer 
in time and trouble for our correspondent’s inattention, 
Handwriting tolerably good; with more care, however, it 
would be better. 

Forcrt-uz-Not.—A young lady of hy kta manners, 
cheerful disposition, fond of music, fair hair and blue eyes, 
and thoroughly domesticated. Respondent niust be about 
twenty-two, tail, of gentlemanly manners, cheerful temper, 
dark hairand eyes, and with an income of not less 
150i. per annum. A clerk preferred. 

H. P. A—It may be interesting to some of our readers to 
know that the new green so fashionable for ladies’ dresses 
is just as dangerous in its nature as the green wall-paper 
about which so much was written some time since. It is 
prepared with a large quantity of arsenic, and we have been 
assured by several of the | dressmakers that the 
workwomen employed in making up dresses of this colour 
are seriously affected with all the symptoms of arsenical 
poisoning. Let our lady friends take care. 

Postmay.—Little of the past is known. It is not true that 
« Penny Post wasin existence in London more than one 
hundred years ago. In a Dictionary of about that time, we 
find the following:—“ Penny Post is @ post established for 
the benefit of London and the adjacent parts, by which any 
letter or parcel not exceeding sixteen ounces in weight, or 
10/. in value, is edily conveyed to and from all parts 
within ten miles of London.” (2.) The General Post Office 
was established by Act of Parliament, in the 12th of King 
Charles the Second, in Lombard Street. 


PASSION. 


Will of iron, heart of rock, 

Feeling not the world’s great shock ; 
Adamantine firmness shown, 

Mind intrenched on reasons throne, 


What can shake a firm resolve? 
What can change it, what absolve? 
Not an attribute of man, 

Save where passion leads the van, 


Passion—'tis the haughty king, 
Rules and governs everything; 
Monarch of this world, has been 
Governing the minds of men. 


Oft we see it clothed in light, 
Glorious in power and might, 
Working as love's chosen friend, 
To subserve a glorious end. 


Then, anon, ‘tis dark and deep, 

Plotting when the world's asleep ; 

Working as love's chosen friend, 

To subserve @ glorious end. AT 


Dse——, a widow, thirty-four, highly respectable, no chil- 
dren, living as housekeeper, very fair, grey eyes, good 
figure, business-like, of a cheerful disposition, but no money. 
R dent must be a respectable man, with a good home, 











blue eyes, small mouth, considered very pretty. Respon- 
dent must be from eighteen to twenty, tall, dark, good tem- 
pered, and in good circumstances. 

Exizasera C., nineteen, tall, a brunette, ladylike figure, 
light blue eyes, thoroughly domesticated, and would make 
a loving wife. Respondent must be about twenty-two, tall, 
fair, and good tempered. 

H. A., twenty-two, fair, rather short, industrious, no for- 
tune, but will make a good wife. The young gentleman re- 
plying must be dark, good tempered, kind hearted and 
ateady. 

C. D. appeals to a young lady about eighteen, medium 
height, fair, good looking, and affectionate. “C. D.’’ is nine- 
teen, of medium height, dark, rather good looking, and has 
good expectations. 

F. ¥.—We have found no plan better for softening hard 
water than exposing it fora few days to the atmosphere. 
rhe water not only becomes less hard, but is aired and 
warmed, and isin every way better for watering plants than 
water from @ well or spring. 

Dexter, tall, dark, good looking, dark blue eyes, fine 
nose, good teeth, and a salary of 120/., with a prospect of an 
increase. The young lady of his choice must not be less 
than twenty, as * Dexter” is twenty-six, and if she has a 
true and loving heart, it is all that he will desire. 

Poniticus.—The Right Hon. Sir William G. Hylton Jolliffe, 
Bart., so recently created Lord Hylton, was Under-Secretary 
of State for the Home Department in 1852, and Joint Secre- 
tary to the Treasury in 58 and ‘59. He is a Conservative of 
sourse, and was born in 1800. 

Janz.—Take plenty of exercise in the open air, and study 
Banting, who from the size of a Daniel Lambert became as 
thin as a hurdle, by a total abstention from beer, sugar, 
milk, and potatoes. The book is very cheap, and to be ob- 
tained from any bookseller. 

Summer Monts, twenty-one, 5 ft. 5in. in height, good 
looking, brown wavy hair and blue eyes. The young lady 
must not be taller than himself, about eighteen or nine- 
teen, have a fair share of good looks, a fair education, be a 
member of the Church of England, and last, though not 
least, possess @ true and honest heart. “Summer Month” 
is not at present in. a position to marry, but trusts ke will 
be in about eighteen months. 

Brrromarte.—We cannot undertake to recommend any 
narticular gonmaker ; it would be invidious to do so where 
chere are so mat of equal standing and reputation. (2.) A 
breech-loader, by all means. Surely the recent Prussian 
victories are- sufficient evidence of the value of that arm 
over all othors...(3.) lt is said that. 20,000 of the Enfield 
rifles are being mOw converted imto breech-loaders at the 
Government works, for the use of our troops; moreover, 
that our Government is in possession of two or three pat- 
terns of “ yragch-loaders,” vastly superior to that which the 





and a business of his own. 

FLorence, eighteen, brown hair, hazel eyes, fair, small 
teeth, slight figure, and rather below the medium height; 
she is also in possession of a small fortune. “ Florence" 
would like a tall, dark gentleman, but he must be highly 
respectable, as she is herself of good family. 

J, W. B.—Frankenstein is a romance of weird character. 
It was written by Mrs. Percy Bysshe Shelley (the wife ef the 
great poet who was drowned in Italy), at, it is said, the in- 
stigation of Lord Byron. Mrs. Shelley, who was the daugh- 
ter of the celebrated Godwin, author of “Caleb Williams,” 
and Mary Wolstonecraft, the once famous advocate of the 
Rights of Woman, was scarcely less remarkable than her 
parents. 

Yacutsman.— We cannot aid you in “ getting up " a yacht 
club. Why not become a candidate for admission into one 
of those already established? A yacht of the size you indi- 
cate, viz,, one requiring a “crew,” could only be kept by a 
person of fortune. (2.) Watch the advertising columns of 
the daily papers. Yachts are often offered for sale; or ap- 
ply to a boat-builder, who will supply you with all the infor- 
mation you require. 

Gatiant Tom, Bes Bacxstay, and Epwarp, three sons of 
Neptune. ‘Gallaut Tom" is twenty-five, 5 ft. 6in. in height, 
light hair, blue eyes, good-looking, and is at present serving 
as able seaman in the Royal Navy, but his time has neariy 
expired. ‘Ben Backstay,” likewise an A:B. in the Royal 
Navy, is twenty-three, 5 ft. 4in. in height, brown hair, 
whiskers, and eyes, and on attaining his twenty-fifth birth- 
day will come in for 1801, when he intends settling on 
shore. “Edward " is twenty-one, 5 ft. 9in. in height, brown 
curling hair and whiskers, blue eyes, good looking, good 
prospects, and respectably connected. Would prefer @ do- 
mestic servant about eighteen or twenty years of age, 

Tuomas.—Sir Frederick Pollock, the late Lord Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer, is another instance of the flexibility of the 
free institutions of England. It was the boast of Napoleon 
the First that every private soldier carried a fleld-marshal's 
baton in his knapsack. Thus, Englishmen may boast that 
every boy born, given the necessary training and perse- 
verance, bas the bape in him which may lead to a peerage, 
or, at all events, the highest offices in the State. The late 
Chief Baron was born in 1783, the son of a Scottish saddler, 
long resident at Charing Cross. Was educated at St. Paul's 
School, afterwards at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
gained a Senior Wranglership, the highest honour of that 
university. At twenty-one he entered the Middle Temple. 
In '27 he became a King’s Counsel, in '31 entered the House 
of CG as ber for Huntingd 1834 he was 
made Attorney-General, anda knight, and on ,the death of 

Hi 





cessor, the present Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 5), 
Fitzroy Kelly, was born in 1796, called to the Bar in 1824 
became a Queen's Counsel and Bencher in '35, Solicitor 
osat in * ss poscae fiber | ‘1 ka the House 
° mmonus, Sir Fitzroy bas represen! wich, Hi 

and East Suffolk. y my ta 

J. C., a schoolmaster, of very good prospects, ve 
looking, fair, blue eyes, and a good musician. The int, 
must be good looking and of an amiable disposition. 

A Lonponex.—How can you expect us to tell you what 
salary an office boy or clerk should receive, without -* sual 
ing his qualifications? (2.) Your handwriting is Teally go 
very that we, doubt if you have no other qualifica. 
tions, whether you would get five shillings per week, eve 
supposing you tould procure the situation. 

D. L. O.—Whiskers are rot exotics, that they may be 
forced. Try en your mind by cultivation 
ad toy hy 1 whiskers ee Sporn pe (2.) What- 
ever ma @ present gen y accepted meaning of th. 
word, whiskers, in the English of all centuries Rrcceding the 
present, are what we now call moustaches. The diction- 
aries have never admitted the modern meaning. ‘[h» 
French word moustache is from the Greek. 

AnTiquaRiay.—You are correct, and have won your 
wager, for there was one, about 140 years ago—a Society 
for the Reformation of Manners. The object of this society 
was to put in execution the then laws against im- 
morality and profaneness. 0 however, as was 
the object of this society, in a short time it came to grief, 
for some of its members ¢ the limits of their power, 
actions at law were brought against them, and the society 
was broken up. 

Law Sroupzxt.—The Inns of Court are literally colleges, 
in London, for the study of the laws of England, with ali 
conveniences for the lodging of the professors and students 
The four principal Inns of Court are the Inner Temple, 
Middle Temple, Lincoln's Inn, and Gray's Inn. Next in 
order is Ser: ’Inn. The lesser Inns are Clifford's, Sy- 
mond’s, Clemént’s, Furnival's, Staples’, Thavies’, rd's, 
and the New. These are chiefly occupied by solicitors and 
non-legal persons. Old Lyons Inn has recently been re- 
mo to make way for an hotel. 

Pouttidus.—Ausiria and Prussia were described in the 
Gazetteer, 100 years since; as follows Dea ot circle of 


Germany, com sgn the Arch- of Austris, 
Styria, Carin‘ Carniola, Tyrol, Trent, and Brixen 
Bounded by Bohemia and Moravia in the north ; by Hun- 
gery. Sclavonia, and Croatia, in the east ; he oay - dominions 
of Venice in the south; and by Bay in the west 

ia, a8 & province of Poland, situated on the coast of the 
Baltic and divided into Regal and Ducal Prussia, the 
first subject to Poland, and the latter to the King of Prussia 


Communications Recervep:— 


Rorzrand Porgrare responded to by—" Floss” and “ Ars. 
bella,” two servants, both twenty-four, fair, the same 
height, and considered good looking. They wouid make 
good wives to husbands who wonid be true and steady. 

D. W. G. by—“ Lilly Dale,” who is between seventeen ani 
eighteen, 5 ft. 1 in. in height, fair, dark hair and eyes, a 
loving heart, and a small me ; and—" Lb, W.,” eighteen, 
fair, and scarcely 5 ft. in height, an orphan, entirely self- 
dependent, and with nothing to offer “D. W.G." but an 
open and affectionate disposition. 

Epwarp by—‘‘Serio-Comic,” who thinks she would just 
suit him. ‘ Serio-Comic,", whose character is very like her 
nom de plume, is eighteen, medium height, and in appear- 
ance——but that she will leave to Edward's judgment, as 
— is no recommendation. Handwriting good ani 

ylike, 

Amo by—“ Ella,” who thinks she is all that he wishes for 
ina wife. “Ella” is fair, good looking, of business habits 
very affectionate, amiable, and fond of home and its duties 

A.BEertT1 by—“ Fanny,” — 5 ft. 3 in. in height, fair 
good teeth, considered very good looking, domesticated and 
quite heart whole; no money, buta temper, and would 
do her best to make her husband happy. 

CO. W. E. by—“ Adele,” twenty-two, tall, rather dark, blue 
eyes, pleasing manners, affectionate, good housekeeper, 
and good abilities. @ governess, “ Adele” has not the 
required annuity, but she does not think that is of great 
consequence. 

Anniz W. by“ Harry Graham,” over twenty, 5 ft. 84 ia 
in height, slender, rather dark, dark hair, and grey eyes. 
Innocext Emity and Gipsy by—“ Richard,” a widower, 
forty, in a good way of business. “ Richard” is of opinion 
that life is a dreary void without someone with whom to 
share his joys and sorrows; and by-—-"P. H. Y.,” 6 ft. in 
height, very dark, black hair and eyes, good looking, with 
an income of 150i, and the prospect of a rise. 

F. G. A, the widow, by—* A. B. X.,” who is forty-three, a 
bachelor, 5ft. 8}in. in height, and of fair complexion; and 
by—*“ Salus,” a bachelor, thirty-six, 5 ft. 9 in. in height, light 
complexion, with dark hazel eyes, and an income of 100/. 
Lucy and Jessiz by—*“ Willy” and “Charlie.” “ Willy” 
is of medium height, fair complexion, and small moustache; 
*Oharlie is of medium height, with whiskers and mous- 
tache. Both are of a warm and genial disposition, truly 
honourable, and with the tine arts. 

May Wentock by—“ Felix,” who thinks he would suit 
her. He has just passed his peers We birthday, is tall, 
dark, and only wants a fair young y in whom to place 
his confidence and prove his disposition to be such as ‘* May 
Wenlock” desires, * Felix” has a moderate salary, althongh 
not so large as he would wish in order to prove his inde- 
pendence to the object of his choice ; he hopes, however, by 
perseverance to increase it, 


Part XXXIX., ror Avecst, is now Keapy. Partcr 6a 
*,* Now Ready, Vor. VL of Taz Loxpon Reaper Price 
43, 6d. 





Also, the Tiriz and Inpex to Vor. VL Price One Penny 


N.B.—CogresronDENTs MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS TO THE 
Evrror or “Tas Lonpon Reaper” 

tit Wecannot undertake to return Rejected Manuscripts. 
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Lord Abinger, Lord Chief Baron of the q is 
brother, General Sir George Pollock, also raised himself to 
great distinction asa soldier. Sir Frederick Pollock's suc- 
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